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Flowering Shrubs for Bees 


Some Attractive Natives for Ornamental Planting Which Are the Source of Honey 


By Frank C. Pellett 















































NE who loves the bees is inter- 

ested in the planting of shrubs 
for the improvement of the home 
grounds and wants to include as 
many as possible which are also at- 
tractive to the bees. What are the 
most desirable ornamentals which 
are suitable for this purpose? 

The beekeeper knows, of course, 
that the few shrubs which he will 
plant about his house will make little 
difference in the size of the honey 
crop. Nevertheless, the visits of the 
bees to the flowers double the pleas- 
ure which they bring. Flowers which 
are visited by bees, butterflies and 
hummingbirds are far more interest- 
ing than those which have no visitors. 

Our America is too new as yet to 
fully appreciate the advantages of 
attractive surroundings. We _ have 
been so busy with the making of 
roads and the building of cities and 
establishing homes that we are just 
now beginning to find time for the 
accessories which add so much to the 
joy of life. A garden of annuals is 
interesting and far better than no 
garden at all; but it takes many 
years to establish such gardens as 
are a part of many Old World homes. 

Some of our best shrubs will live 
for a century or more and only reach 
their proper development after ten 
or more years. Few of our western 
gardens are well planned or contain 
a really well rounded variety of 
shrubs. It is encouraging to note 
that some of our readers are sur- 
rounding themselves with the best in 
flowers, and their interest in bees is 
an added incentive. 

Some Desirable Natives 

Explorers have searched the world 
over for desirable fruits and flowers 
and it is now possible to have the 
best from every nook and corner. For 
a few cents we can buy an aristocrat 
of the garden which cost some hardy 
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soul months of privation and a large 
expenditure 
bring to us. 


money to find and 
Many of the best, how- 
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ever, are native to our own country 
and can be had with little effort, 
since it is only necessary to go to 
the woods and bring them in. 

Among the native shrubs which 
are much appreciated in Old World 
gardens are the flowering currants. 
The Buffalo currant or Missouri 
currant (Ribes aureum) was first 
brought to public attention by Lewis 
and Clark, who brought it from the 
Rocky Mountains at the time of their 
famous expedition to the Pacific 
Coast. It is native to the region of 
Minnesota to Missouri and westward. 
It was introduced in English gardens 
in 1812 and has since become a 
popular favorite in American gar- 
dens also. The corolla tubes are 
bright yellow and very deep. Under 
normal conditions the bees are un- 
able to reach the abundant nectar at 
the base of the tubes. My bees have 
worked the flowers so freely that I 
have been much interested in discov- 
ering what insect cuts the slits in the 
corolla tubes to enable them to reach 
the nectar. Although I have made 
numerous examinations, I am still in 
the dark. It is evident that some- 
thing cuts down one side of the tube, 
and I am very doubtful whether it 
is the bees. 

David Douglas, an intrepid ex- 
plorer who was later killed by fall- 
ing into a pit dug to capture wild 
beasts, was attracted to the red 
flowering currant (Ribes anguine- 
um) in 1882. This species is native 
to the western coast from California 
attractive 
Douglas sent seeds 
to England and regarded it as one 
of the finest plants which he was 
able to send to the homeland. It is 
now almost universally grown in 
English gardens. From England 
comes the report that the hive bees 
themselves cut holes through the 


northward and is very 
when in bloom. 
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The agarita as it grows wild in Texas 


corolla tubes in order to reach the 

nectar, which it yields in abundance. 

The flowering period is rather long, 

usually about a month in duration. 
The Indian Currant 

In an entirely different group of 
plants we find the Indian currant, or 
coralberry, commonly known = as 
buckbrush. The name buckbrush is 
applied to a great variety of shrubs 
in different localities, but in the 
Mississippi Valley it is the common 
name of Symphoricarpos orbiculatus, 
which grows in masses in woodland 
borders, pastures, and along road- 
sides. The red berries, which grow 
in clusters, hang on in winter after 
the leaves have fallen. It is very 
attractive to the bees and in many 
localities is the source of surplus 
honey of amber color and _ rather 
pleasing taste. 

There is a related species with 
white berries known as snowberry, 
although this also is quite commonly 
called buckbrush. It is likewise a 
good source of honey where abun- 
dant. The blooming season is in mid- 
summer, after the close of the white 
clover harvest, when it is most valu- 
able. 

Both species have recently come 
into favor for ornamental planting 
and are now sold in large numbers 
by nurserymen. Many a mid-western 
flower lover has been surprised to 
find that a choice shrub bought from 
the nursery was the same species 
which grew so luxuriantly just over 
the fence in the wild. 

Barberries 

There are many species of bar- 
berries, native to many parts of the 
world. Something like thirty species 
are under cultivation in American 
gardens. The common _barberry, 
which came originally from Europe, 
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has found conditions congenial in 
America and has often escaped from 
the gardens and established itself as 


a wild plant. Because it harbors a 
destructive rust, there is a general 
movement toward its destruction, 
and its culture is no longer recom- 
mended. 

There are several native species, 
however, which are equally attrac- 
tive as ornamentals and which are 
valuable to the bees. In Texas, the 
agarita or triple-leaved barberry is 
also known as wild currant. It is 
surprising how many different kinds 
of plants are known as currants. The 
agarita is a shrub growing to a 
height of three or four feet, with 
stiff leaves and with dense clusters 
of bright yellow flowers. It bloom: 
in early spring and beekeepers re- 
gard it highly as a source of stimu 
lation of early brood rearing. 

The California barberry in its wild 
state yields surplus honey in Monte- 
rey and possibly some other counties 
The Oregon Grape is another bar 
berry common to northern Cali 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. Thi 


species, under the name ‘‘Mahonia,” 


is cultivated very commonly in Eng 
lish gardens, where it is regarded 
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The blossoms of the buckthorns are small, but rich in nectar 
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highly. This is another of the plants 
first sent to England by David Doug- 
las, who found it in 1825 while living 
at Fort Vancouver in a hut made of 
bark. The Japanese barberry is the 
one most commonly cultivated in 
American gardens. It is quite de- 
sirable and, like all the others, is 
very attractive to the bees. The red 
berriés, which hang on in late au- 
tumn and winter, are not the least 
of its attractions as an ornamental. 


Mountain Sweet or Mountain 
Lilac 

The genus Ceanothus contains sev- 
eral species of shrubs commonly cul- 
tivated for ornamental purposes. 
The only one native to the Mid-West 
is the New Jersey tea, the hardiest 
of the group. It received its name 
from the fact that colonists living 
in New Jersey dried the leaves and 
used them as a substitute for tea 
during the war for independence. It 
is also called redroot, from the long 
red root which became familiar to 
the pioneers who broke the sod of 
the prairies. New Jersey tea was the 
first of this group to be introduced 
to English gardens, but it is less 
highly regarded than some of _ its 
more showy relatives from Cali- 
fornia. It bears clusters of small 
white flowers over a rather long 
period in summer. The bees visit the 
flowers freely, but it is not generally 
regarded as important. In north cen- 
tral Texas it blooms at a time when 
it is most helpful in supporting the 
bees at the uncertain period before 
the blooming of the cotton. 

Several of the California species 
are desirable ornamentals. C. cune- 
atus, commonly known as buckbrush, 
is especially pleasing. The individual 
flowers are small in size, but are pro- 
fuse in numbers. I have seen it 
growing wild on the hills of northern 
California in spring, and regard it 
as an equal to most of the shrubs 
which we regard so highly. It is 
probably too tender for the cold cli- 
mate of the eastern states. 

The flower clusters of C. Arborea 
somewhat resemble those of Persian 
lilac, so popular in our grandmothers’ 
gardens. This resemblance probably 
accounts for the name, mountain 
lilac. There are about a dozen kinds 
of Ceanothus in cultivation, but this 
by no means exhausts the list of de- 
sirable ones native to this country. 

The Buckthorns 

The buckthorns belong to the same 
family as the mountain lilacs and 
are likewise popular in gardens. Of 
the commonly cultivated species, 
probably half are native Americans. 
The common buckthorn, Rhamnus 
cathartica, came originally from 
Europe, but has become naturalized 
in many places in the East. The 


flowers are attractive to the bees, 
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and the abundant berries are equally 
attractive to the birds, which eat 
them freely for winter food. There 
are several of the native species to 
be found from New England and 
Canada south to Florida and west to 
Wyoming. They are hardy shrubs 
and some of them are suited to al- 
most any climatic condition. 

In California the coffeeberry, the 
redberry and cascara sagrada are all 
appreciated by the beekeeper as well 
as the gardener. 

Adaptable Plants 

It seems to be a trait, of human 
nature to despise the common and 
value the rare. Just why native 
American shrubs should be so com- 
monly grown in English gardens, 
while we cultivate those from Europe, 
is hard to understand. Fortunately 
our native plants are coming to be 
much more sought and better appre- 
ciated. We may well add the exotics 
after we have made use of things 
near at hand. Native forms, being 
already acclimated and suited to the 
soil conditions, will succeed with so 
much less effort that they should 
always be used first. 

I am reaching the limits of my 
space, after having considered but a 
small number of the hundreds of 
available shrubs, but these are all of 
easy culture and easily secured from 
nearby nurseries. 

The coralberry and snowberry at 
low-growing shrubs which will sue- 
ceed under trying conditions. They 
will grow in partial shade on dry and 
broken ground and supply an abun- 
dance of nectar for bees and berries 
for birds. They will serve very well 
for planting beside the house to hide 
the foundation, or to place in front 
of the tall-growing shrubs like the 


buckthorn or mountain lilac. The 
barberries are well suited for similar 
situations. The flowering currants 


do not grow very tall, but become 
rather spreading after they are well 
established and need plenty of room 
for best results. 


Missouri Conditions 


Bees here in central north Missouri 
have just emerged from a very se- 
vere winter. The loss cannot, at 
date, be estimated, as it will take 
fully a month to get the effect of 
such a winter on bees. Colonies went 
into winter quite well supplied with 
honey, and very large number of 
bees to the colony. 

Honey market very inactive here 
and prices not satisfactory to pro- 
ducers. Farmers are seeding con- 
siderable sweet clover, which will, in 
a few years, benefit beekeepers. 

Outlook none too encouraging to 
expanding apiary business. 

Fred Drury, Unienville, Mo. 


Arizona Report 

Our spring rain has set in; there- 
fore conditions are favorable. After 
seventy years’ experience in handling 
bees, I believe conditions are more 
favorable for beekeeping in the 
United States than we have ever had. 
About thirty years ago I commenced 
building up a retail trade in Ari- 
zona by canvassing from house to 
house in our capital city. After es- 
tablishing a good trade, I turned it 
over to the merchants until my busi- 
ness got so large that I left the sell- 
ing of most of my crop to the secre- 
tary of our association who sold it 
to the eastern buyers, our state fur- 
nishing about forty-five cars a year, 
which we loaded on board cars to 
be shipped to eastern cities and it 
was put on the market at prices 
detrimental to the small beekeepers 
in the eastern states. Now condi- 
tions have been changed for the bet- 
ter. Instead of cutting prices, our 
secretary sells it to the foreign trade, 
mostly Germany, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland. The California freight trucks 
load the honey from our apiaries, 
delivering it at the wharf on the 
Pacific Coast billed to the foreign 
trade. The freight haulers tell me 
that they get almost the entire out- 
put from Arizona, and I am not 
aware just how much they are get- 
ting from other states. I am in- 
formed that the eastern buyers who 
used to buy our honey have com- 
bined together with sufficient capital 
to buy up the entire product from 
the small eastern beekeepers, dis- 
posing of it to the trade as needed 
througnout the year at fair prices. 
With those conditions favorable, I 
am preparing to push the business 
stronger than ever. As far as I 
know, nearly the entire last year’s 
crop has been moved. 


B. A. Hadsell, Buckeye, Ariz. 


Beeswax Prices Declining 


Within the last few days, New 
York shippers of beeswax have been 
quoting substantially lower prices. 
The present quotations are from two 
cents to four cents less than at the 
beginning of the year. This is un- 
usual, as beeswax generally advances 
or holds its own at this season. 


Heywood Reappointed Inspector 
for Davis County, Utah 


At the annual meeting of the 
county commissioners, Levi S. Hey- 
wood, of Kaysville, was reappointed 
bee inspector for Davis county for 
1929. Mr. Heywood has served as 
inspector in this county for the past 
two years. 
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Recoup Winter Losses With i Madina 


All indications point to a heavy winter loss in the 
northern United States. There are reports of losses of 
as high as 50 per cent of the bees in some important 
beekeeping areas. Along with this heavy loss come 
reports of favorable prospects for a honey crop, with 
improved conditions in the market. 

The man who has drawn combs, good hives and plenty 
of supers can ill afford to miss the chance of the coming 
crop for want of the bees. Fortunately it is now pos- 
sible to fill these hives again with package bees from the 
South at a cost which will be much below the probable 
value of the honey that they will harvest. 

The field editor has recently visited a number of ship- 
pers of package bees in the southern states and found 
them well equipped to fill orders on short notice. While 
every shipper encourages the booking of orders in ad- 
vance, to insure getting the bees when wanted, special 
effort is made to make delivery promptly no matter when 
the order comes in. 

The development of the package business has been 
surprising and most shippers are equipped to handle 
emergency business promptly and with satisfaction to 
the buyer. Throughout the South, conditions are favor- 
able for spring breeding, and it will be very much to the 
advantage of the industry as well as that of individual 
beekeepers if winter losses are replaced with package 
bees. If the combs are not given into the care of the 
bees, there will be further losses from moth and mould, 
to say nothing of the failure to harvest the crop. 

ete 2 


What About the Future of Beeswax ? 


Elsewhere in this issue appears an advertisement 
making a statement relative to the value of pure beeswax 
from combs and beeswax mixed with vegetable wax. This 
advertisement was accepted by us with the specific under- 
standing that we reserved the right to say what we 
thought best both in our editorial and reading columns. 
We cannot agree with some of the statements made. 

In our opinion, the mixing of any wax with pure bees- 
wax, regardless of quantity, is not different from putting 
corn syrup with honey to change its flavor or other 
qualities. In both cases the beekeeper’s product is re- 
placed by something else, and in both cases the product 
of the bee no longer has the purity for which it has been 
so well noted down through the ages. 

In the adulteration of honey, the mixture is consumed 
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and disappears. In the case of beeswax, the mixed prod- 
uct is sent back to the only source of pure beeswax, the 
beehive, so that when the beekeeper renders his combs 
in the future he cannot guarantee his wax to be abso- 
lutely pure unless he deliberately misrepresents or hides 
the facts. 

Beeswax that has once been mixed with vegetable wax 
can no longer be separated from it. If our readers want 
to learn the true market price of such a mixture, just 
let them ask some of the large beeswax buyers for other 
commercial purposes what they will pay for beeswax 
known to contain a certain per cent of vegetable wax. 
Besides this, every pound of vegetable wax used replaces 
just that much pure beeswax and, in the long run, cer- 
tainly will depress the market. 

Who knows when some other kind of wax will be avail- 
able for making a similar mixture? If we condone one, 
we should allow others, and if every manufacturer of 
comb foundation were to use some other kind of wax 
mixed with beeswax for comb foundation purposes, how 
long would it be before there would be no pure beeswax 
produced in this country? 

Less than a year ago, all of the bee journals were 
agitating a movement to prevent corn sugar from being 
used as an adulterant, for fear that it might be at some 
time mixed with honey. Should we not be as jealous of 
the purity of beeswax? Would a satisfactory chemical 
test justify using even one per cent? If the consuming 
public were to learn that we are careless in regard to 
one product of the hive, who knows how much damage 
it might do to our whole industry? 


The Golden Book 
of the Apis Club International 


We are in receipt from Canon Delaigues, one of th¢ 
leading beekeepers and bee writers of France, of a bul- 
letin in two languages, French and English, giving a 
detailed account of the 1927 meeting of the Apis Club, 
in France. It is exceedingly interesting, for it gives an 
account of the meetings in different spots, from the 
twentieth to the twenty-third of April, 1927. It was 
attended by leading beekeepers and scientists of Eng 
land, France, Switzerland and Germany. 

Mr. Delaigues is a very capable writer and a poet of 
prompt action, who attended several of the meetings of 
this international club of beekeepers. The 1928 meet 
ing took place in Switzerland. The 1929 meeting wi 
occur in Germany. It is planned to hold a meeting o! 
this club in Paris in 1932 in conjunction with the inte 
national meeting of beekeepers, adjourned from Turi 
in 1928. Leading beekeepers of the entire world ar 
expected to be there. 

The Golden Book of the Apis Club may be had f. 
20 cents per copy. Send us your orders promptly, 
you want a copy, so that we may know how many t 
order. 


American Bee Journal! 
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Feeding—-Sugar or Honey ? 


Some authorities hold that sugar syrup or sugar candy 
is bad as food for the bees. They say that it weakens 
them and that bees that are fed upon sugar to any extent 
do not have strong vitality and are much more subject 
to diseases than those that are fed only upon honey. 

In fact, there are times when it is best to feed the 
bees on sugar. Many of our Canadian friends, if the 
bees need feed in the fall, do not hesitate to give them 
sugar syrup. The reason is that sugar contains less of 
acids, gums, pollen grains than the best honey. There- 
fore the bees can live longer without being forced to take 
a flight, upon sugar or sugar syrup, than upon honey, 
especially if the honey which is stored by them is heavy 
with such foreign matters. Honeydew, fruit juices, dark 
honey from asters, buckwheat, goldenrod is not very 
good if it is stored for winter food. Some leading bee- 
keepers of localities where the winter is severe always 
give their bees an additional supply of thick sugar syrup 
to carry them through the hardest of the winter. 

On the other hand, sugar syrup is not desirable for the 
bees to use in the rearing of brood. In spring, when the 
bees can fly every day, when pollen is needed in their 
food to produce the pap on which the brood is reared, 
honey, which would be unhealthy for them in confine- 
ment during the two or three months when they have to 
remain indoors, will serve very well when they have a 
flight every day and must rear a lot of brood. 

Therefore we say to the beekeepers: Do not feed 
thick honey for winter. If the bees have honeydew or 
fruit juices, remove these and supply them with the best 
of sugar syrup. But when winter is over, avoid using 
sugar or sugar candy; give them honey, even if it is not 
of the best quality. 


The Winter in Italy 


The Italian people have had a taste of winter resem- 
bling what we have here. The February number of 
“L’Apicoltura Italiana” gives four views of apiaries un- 
der snow. One of them shows a corner of the apiary 
of the editor, in Ancona, with some hives almost com- 
pletely covered with snow, on the fifteenth of February. 
We can hardly imagine the beautiful city of Venice also 
hidden under a blanket of snow. Venice is farther north 
than Ancona, on the Adriatic. 


Manitoba Beekeepers 


“The Beekeeper,” of Peterboro, Ontario, in its March 
number, gave an account of the Manitoba convention at 
Winnipeg and of the Ontario Honey Producers’ meeting 
at Toronto. It appears that the Hon. J. D. McGregor, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, is an extensive bee- 
keeper, owning some four hundred colonies of bees. He 
was in attendance at the meeting of Winnipeg. The 
western provinces of Canada are becoming extensive 
honey-producing sections. 


Whipped Honey 


ust now there is quite an excitement on “cream 
honey,” “whipped honey,” “honey butter.” In this num- 
ber of our magazine the reader will find a mention of 
“kreme whipt honey” from some of our western bee- 
keepers. A few days ago we received a sample of 
“whipped honey” from a producer in South Dakota. 
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Another party wants to know how to make “honey but- 
ter.” 

In Europe it has long been the custom to whip honey 
at the time when it begins to granulate, in order to make 
its granulation soft and smooth. It also secures a lighter 
color because of the more or less air that is whipped into 
it. But I do not believe that whipped honey would keep 
in as good shape as harder granulated honey, for that 
very reason. Two places in France in the old days had 
the reputation of high quality in “whipped honey”; they 
were Chamounix and Narbonne. 

Our friends in the U. S. may thus understand that 
“whipped honey”’ is no novelty. We are often told that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” 


Keeping In Step With the Times 


Marked changes in production have taken place in 
recent years in nearly all lines. Roger Babson estimates 
that it takes less than one-third as many persons to 
manufacture a given number of automobiles as in 1914. 
Less than 40 per cent of the number of persons are 
needed to produce the same number of tires, and only 
42 per cent to produce the same number of cigarettes 
and cigars. Following down a long line of well-known 
products, he shows how an equal volume of goods is 
produced by a greatly reduced number of persons. The 
substitution of machinery for human labor has made 
possible greatly reduced prices in many lines. 

In the business of honey production we are still work- 
ing along about the same lines as before the war, while 
competing with products which have reduced their costs 
by the use of new machinery. In order to meet the con- 
ditions of the present day, the beekeeper must use every 
possible means of reducing his costs of operation. Large 
scale production by efficient management produces at a 
less cost per pound of output. 

A few bee men are changing their management to the 
end that they are able to care for more bees with the 
same labor. Some are improving their pasture by the 
introduction of sweet clover into the rotation on the 
farms of the community, to the end that they secure 
larger yields per colony at the same cost per colony. In 
view of the stiff competition of so many sweets of various 
kinds, it is difficult to secure higher prices for our prod- 
uct. To produce at less cost is the one sure way to 
increase profits, but it takes good management to do it. 


Honey Story In New York Paper 


A recent issue of the New York Sun carries a good 
story about honey, together with several recipes for its 
use in cookery, by Edith M. Barber. Such articles are 
appearing much more frequently of late than in the past, 
which indicates an increasing interest in the subject on 
the part of the general public. 


a 7 pkeaeeannnn 
Does Your Family “Eat Honey’”’ 

“Beekeepers cannot expect the public to use honey 
more than the beekeepers themselves do, or to know 
more about honey than the beekeepers themselves.’’— 
The Scottish Beekeeper. 


A New Association Paper 
The Connecticut beekeepers are issuing a quarterly 


magazine at the price of 25 cents per annum. It is 
small, but well edited. 
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Scouting as a Method of 
Disease Control 
By R. G. Richmond 
“Scouting” for bee diseases during 
the late winter months has been 
adopted as an efficient aid in disease 
control in Colorado. “Scouting,’’ as 
practiced in 1928, consisted of hur- 
ried visits to apiaries in January, 
February and March, on days when 
bees were having a good flight. The 
purpose of the visit was to pick out 
the colonies not flying. These dead 
colonies were examined to see the 
cause of death. If diseased, the 
colony was destroyed. 
More than 21,000 colonies were 
scouted in 1928 during the first three 


months. Of these, 1090 were dead. 
Of the dead, 191 diseased were 
found. It seems astonishing that 17 


per cent of the dead colonies should 
be diseased in spite of the fact that 
only 2.5 per cent of about 60,000 
colonies inspected during the summer 
of 1928 were affected by American 
foulbrood. These facts point rather 
conclusively to the value of “scout- 
ing.” 

The purpose of scouting, then, is 
to remove the dead colonies from 
danger of robbing. While it would 


appear that most beekeepers should 
keep account of dead colonies, the 
fact remains that such is not the 
case. Therefore they must be guard 
ed by the inspection service. 

The first scouting was carried on 
in Larimer county on January 12. At 
that time bees were robbing dead 
colonies. On this account the first 
work should be done before that 
time. We plan to start scouting in 
other years as early as colonies begin 
to die, which probably varies from 
year to year. 

As previously mentioned, this work 
was carried on during fine days when 
bees were flying. The weather, be- 
ing a limiting factor in workable 
days, curtailed activity so that a 
new method was planned. On com- 
paratively mild days visits were made 
to apiaries, even though bees were 
not flying. A slight knock with the 
bare knuckles readily reveals the 
presence of life or otherwise in a 
colony. With experience, this knock 
will reveal other features, such as 
queenlessness. 

This latter method of discovering 
dead colonies is rapid, is not depend- 
ent on weather, and harmless to colo- 
nies of bees on mild days, of which 
we have plenty in Colorado. Our 
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The photograph of the apiary of 
Mr. Lawrence Peterson, of Kewanee, 
Illinois, will show what happens 
when protection is re- 
moved from bees a little early. 


sometimes 


Mr. Peterson took his bees from 
their cellar repository early in April. 
Later in the month cold weather and 
a snow storm came, actually causing 
considerable discomfort and much 
loss to brood and bees which had 
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been set out. Mr. Peterson is shown 
with a six-inch cake of ice frozen 
at that time. 

If such conditions are met by 
cellar-wintered bees which have been 
removed or by bees unprotected in 
the spring, it is bound to have a bad 
effect on egg-laying of the queen, on 
the progress of brood rearing, and 
in case the cluster of bees is not suf- 
ficient there is a great deal of brood 
chilling. 





bees fly, on the average, every ten 
days or less. There are but two 
exceptions to this rule in five winters. 
This type of scouting for diseas« 
is very rapid, inexpensive, and ap 
parently offers a good opportunity 
for an accessory control of America 
foulbrood. Colorado. 


Arbitration of American Honey 
in Bremen, Germany 


The bureau is in receipt of a re 
port from American Consul Lesli 
E. Reed, Bremen, Germany, date 
January 14, 1929, recounting th: 
results of that consulate’s investiga 
tion of the several arbitrations o1 
American honey occurring in that 
city during the past few months 
Considerable adverse comment by the 
local trade indicates that all of thes: 
arbitration difficulties were occa 
sioned by one importer, whose mo 
tives are alleged to be questionabl 
and that the employment of a privat: 
chemist in these cases did not pro 
duce fair results. It is recommended 
that, in case of any future arbitra 
tions, American shippers be carefu 
to see that the head of the German 
State Chemical Laboratory is named 
as the chemist to investigate th« 
question of overheating. 

The basis on which demands fo: 
arbitration were made is a provision 
of the German pure food law of 
July 5, 1927, section 4, which read; 
as follows: 

“(b). A foodstuff is considered 
adulterated if a change has occurred 
in its natural compounds by which 
an appearance is given not in con- 
formity with its natural character, 
whether deteriorated by the extrac- 
tion or omission of valuable com- 
pounds, or thereby given the appear- 
ance of a better condition than it 
really has. 

“(c). Foodstuffs are considered 
spoiled when at the time of produc- 
tion or later they suffer through dis- 
advantageous natural or wilful influ- 
ences which affect or exclude their 
usefulness as foodstuffs.” 

There is another publication, only 
semi-official in character, known as 
the German Foodstuffs Book, Third 
Edition, which contains the following 
statement: 

“Honey, newly extracted, must not 
be heated beyond 50° Celsius (122 
Fahrenheit), as otherwise the valu- 
able volatile contents will be lost.” 

The head of the State Chemical 
Laboratory informed a_represente- 
tive of this consulate that a tempera- 
ture of 50° Celsius can safely be 
applied, but that honey heated b 
yond that point was regarded und 
the German pure food law as spoiled, 
due to its diastase being disturbed 
or destroyed. Such honey may 1 
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e marketed as pure honey, but only 
for baking or bee-feeding purposes, 
ind will in all cases bring a 25 to 40 
per cent depreciation award, if arbi- 
trated. Most firms stated that they 
never bother about chemical tests of 
heir honey as long as the color and 
flavor was according to sample, since 
verheating does not impair the fla- 
or or the color. 

It is strongly recommended, as a 
result of this consulate’s investiga- 
tions, that in future American ex- 
porters should insist, if arbitration, 
are demanded, that samples be drawn 
in the presence of the exporters’ rep- 
resentative by a sworn cooper, who 
must sign and seal them. If unsealed 
samples should be submitted for arbi- 
tration, repudiation of the claim on 
the part of the American exporter 
is justified. 

The translation of a draft for pro- 
posed German food regulations cov- 
ering honey which will form a part 
of the German pure food laws was 
forwarded with this report and will 
be made the basis of a special cir- 
cular which will be distributed to the 
bureau’s district offices within the 
next week or ten days. Interested 
American firms may secure copies 
upon application either to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washing- 
ton or to any of the bureau’s district 
offices.—From Confectionary Foreign 
Trade News. 


“Bees in North Dakota, the Land 
of Milk and Honey” 


This is the title of a bulletin pre- 
pared by J. A. Munro, the state bee 
inspector for North Dakota, and pub- 
lished by the State Department of 
Agriculture, Joseph A. Kitchen, com- 
missioner. It gives a survey of the 
industry in North Dakota, seasonal 
advice for the beekeeper, discussion 
and treatment of bee diseases and 
report of inspection work for the 
State. 

The report of the inspection shows 
a total of 14,063 colonies inspected, 
with 434 cases of American foul- 
brood, all of which were burned. Of 
this number, 240 were in the apiaries 
of one beekeeper and most of the 
remainder in nearby apiaries. The 
original infection was traced directly 
to importation of beekeeping equip- 
ment and combs before the present 
regulations prohibiting the importa- 
tion went into effect 

Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained by addressing J. A. Munro, 
College of Agriculture, Fargo. 





Ohio Beekeepers Meet 
The meeting of the Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ Association, on February 
6, 7 and 8, which was held at Ohio 
State University during the annual 
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Farmers’ Week program, was un- 
usually well attended and much en- 
thusiasm was shown in the meetings. 

A very delightful banquet was 
held on Thursday evening with H. H. 
Root as toastmaster. At the close 
of the toasts Mr. Harry Graham and 
his accompanists, in Scotch costumes, 
put on a very entertaining “Harry 
Lauder” program. The surprise of 
the evening came when Mr. J. E. 
Venard, of Wilmington, gave a 
Scotch cane to the beekeepers for 
them to present to Mr. Graham for 
him to use in his later “Harry Lau- 
der Impersonations..”’ 

During the business meeting, which 
was held on Friday, the following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. 
Clyde Wheeler, Oberlin; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Emerson Long, St. Paris; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. W. E. Dun- 


Com- 
Alger, Columbus, 
Sommerfield, Water- 


ham, Ohio State University. 
mittee, Mr. E. E. 
and Mr. F. W. 
ville, Ohio. 

W. E. Dunham, Sec’y-Treas. 





More Honey Publicity 


Mr. Charles M. Wilson, of Elmira, 
New York, sends us a copy of the 
Elmira Star Gazette for January 19, 
1929, which has a full half-page ad- 
vertisement of “Spaulding’s Bread.”’ 
One of their recommendations is 
whole wheat bread made “with milk 
and honey”? which “your doctor will 
recommend.” 

The nutritive value of honey is 
here well emphasized and is along 
the line, we believe, which is going 
to make for the greatest develop- 
ment in honey sales in the future. 


Where the Bees May Get Theirs in Perfect Safety 





Here is 


for the bees. 


a safe drinking fountain 
It provides them with 
fresh drinking water day after day 
with only a filling up of the keg once 
or twice a week, if a keg of five gal- 
lons capacity is The spigot, 
an old stopcock from an automobile, 
regulated so that the water 


used. 


may be 


will drip just fast enough to keep 
the board moist; an ideal condition 
which the bees prefer. It overcomes 
drowning, a common fault when ves- 
sels of water are set around for 
them; it costs little and at the same 
time provides enough water to supply 
many colonies, and it is strictly Vol- 
stead. 
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OW I have not a thing against 

modern scientists. They are 
doing a great and good work, but I 
do wish they would give a bit more 
time to the commonplace, practical 
phases of life. For instance, each 
spring, at the first peep of April or 
May sunshine, germ proof as I pro- 
fess to be, I become a victim of one 
of those horrid little pests that stir 
in my veins and force me to do most 
disconcerting things. I have talked 
with dozens of women. They all 
have the same symptoms and con- 
tract the affliction, which seems to 
be malignantly contagious, at about 
the same time I do. Statistics show 
it is the terror of husbands which 
universally and annually disrupts 
thousands of American homes. Its 
presence proclaims itself by the vig- 
orous shaking of rugs, hanging out 
of blankets and airing of mattresses. 
Houses are turned upside down, in- 
side out and then reversed. Usually 
it affects me so seriously that my 
John takes to the honey house, and, 
though he seems to be entirely im- 
mune to the disease itself, through 
associated complexes, I presume, he 
involuntarily wipes down cobwebs 
and dusts off windows in that sanc- 
tuary. 

So I do wish some of you beekeep- 
ing scientists would leave off trying 
to determine just what sort of daily 
dozen a laying queen should practice 
to put it over an undesirable but 
ambitious virgin or the kind of set- 
ting-up exercises honeybees should 
adopt to increase the length of their 
tongues, valuable as this investiga- 
tion is, and see if you cannot do 
something to help us out. We women 
folks are all susceptible to this dis- 
ease, and until some energetic germ- 
chaser among you segregates it, gives 
it a seven-syllable name and suggests 
a specific, we are doomed to continue 
to contract the inevitable. You un- 
derstand, of course, that I am refer- 
ring to that horrid little “beastie” 
known as the Spring Housecleaning 
Germ. 

I heard a most interesting debate 
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One Spring Harbinger is Just a Mean “Beastie” 


By Betty Bee 


last winter at one of our club meet- 
ings, ‘“‘Year-round versus Annual 
Housecleaning.’”’ Much wit, consider- 
able oratory, lengthy argument and 
no end of discussion were in evidence 
and the year-rounders had the best 
of it in general noise, logic and volu- 
bility. The judges disagreed, and the 
debaters and each of the audience 
dispersed to her home still uncon- 
vinced, but firm in the belief that her 
own domicile must be the scene of 
at least one more annual attack. 

Now, not being a scientist, but just 
an ordinary, practically more-or-less 
energetic housewife, I have given 
this annual epidemic considerable 
thought, for I really need my John 
too much at such a time to let him 
live out in the honey house for any 
great period. I have about decided 
that housecleaning is like wrinkles 
you’re bound to get ’em, so they had 
better be smiles than glooms, grins 
than dreads. How to manage this, 
there seems to be no absolutely joy- 
ous and pleasant remedy. Every 
woman I know has her own particu- 
lar method. Some begin with the 
attic and work downward; some be- 
gin with the basement and work up; 
some women do it on the installment 
plan, which seems to be the style 
nowadays in most things; others have 
one grand spasm, a colossal upheaval 
that rocks the very vitals of their 
household. Personally, I have al- 
ways envied the Indian squaw, who 
had merely to pull up her tepee and 
move to newer parts; but with a 
house, an apiary and a family, this 
is not entirely practical. I have 
regretted many times that all my 
female relatives are attacked at 
about the same time as I, and that, 
therefore, it is not good form for 
me to invite my John and the kiddies 
to depart from my immediate vicinity 
and board awhile with them until my 
attack has run its course. Then be- 
sides, as mentioned before, my John 
is by far too convenient a property 
to be spared at this time. Conse- 
quently, since the disease must run 
its course, and since I must have 
John and the children at home, and 
since, alas, the whole business is apt 
to affect temporarily the sweetness 
of my disposition, my housecleaning 
has, of late years, evolved itself into 
four distinct operations. 





First: The odd jobs, dresser draw- 
ers, clothes-presses, pantry, trunks, 
cupboards, attic, basement, curtains 
washed and ironed and laid away, 
bedding aired, painting and papering 
done, all before the grand crisis 
arrives. Secondly: To plan each 
day’s work so that when 5 o’clock 
comes I can spruce up a bit, set out 


a good supper, greet John and the 
youngsters with at least a semblance 
of a smile and be ready for a pleas- 
ant, restful evening. Thirdly: To 
plan each day’s meals most carefully 
as to nourishment and satisfactory 
family relations and to consume the 
minimum amount of my time for 
their preparation; and, fourthly, to 
so conduct my annual rampage that 
to the family at least it will not be 
entirely a nuisance, but a lark. 

I believe too many women do not 
realize the importance of proper diet 
and rest at this period. It is so easy 
then to overeat. Every meal should 
be planned carefully that it may be 
nourishing, but very simple. To be 
well, we must never eat when over- 
tired, nervous or excited, and many 
an illness can be directly attributed 
to this very thing. This year, tak« 
things a bit more complacently. Li: 
down oftener, even though every 
moment counts and everything is in 
a mess. Stop early enough in th 
day to give your nerves and muscles 
a complete relaxation for the suppe! 
and evening hour. 

During housecleaning days at ou 
house our meals are planned princi 
pally about good, wholesome, home- 
made honey bread, which is indeed 
the “staff of life,” milk, fruits and 
salads, which we need quite as much 
during the days of April and May as 
during the winter. Served at the 
regulation breakfast, the light lunch 
eon, the family dinner at night, with 
the addition of an omelet, a souffle, 
more cooked vegetables, this will give 
your family an abundance of good 
food easily prepared and _ lighten 
your burden considerably. Then, to 
make it a lark, our family finds it 
mighty jolly “‘to eat about,’”’ some- 
times in the living room, or perhaps 
a bedroom. Sometimes we use paper 
plates, sometimes dishes not in regu- 
lar use. If the weather is warm, w: 
eat supper about a camp fire or out 
on the porch. ‘‘Lap lunches,” as the 
children call them, are always joll) 
and give us quite a delightful thrill. 

So try planning your houseclean- 
ing menu about honey bread. It is 
easy to make, keeps splendidly and is 
thoroughly wholesome and delicious. 
Moreover, a quantity can be pr 
pared beforehand. 

Honey Rye Bread—Into two cups 
of lukewarm water (80 to 90 de- 
grees) place two cakes of compressed 
yeast, one-half cup honey, one cup 
white flour and one cup whole 1 
flour. Beat well with Dover eg 
beater and let stand in warm plac 
until very foamy. Have scalded aid 
cooled one quart sweet milk. Wh 
lukewarm, add a little at a time ‘0 
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the yeast combination, stirring vigor- 
ously and alternating with one quart 
of white flour, a little at a time as 
you would in making cake. Beat well. 
Let rise in a warm place until foamy, 
then alternately add white and rye 
flour in equal parts. until thick 
enough to begin kneading. Add one 
tablespoon salt. Pour out on board, 
knead additional flour in equal parts 
until very stiff. (Usually about fif- 
teen minutes of kneading and adding 


flour.) Set in a warm place and let 
rise until it doubles in size. Knead 
down and let rise once more. Form 


into loaves, butter top well, let rise 
until the pan feels light as you lift 
it, bake in moderate oven until done 
and browned. When removing from 
oven, butter crust well. 

Honey Water Bread — Excellent 
bread may be made as above by 
using whole wheat flour instead of 
rye and substituting warm water in- 
stead of the scalded milk and adding 
one tablespoon melted shortening. 

Honey Rice Rusks—Parboil until 
tender one-half pound of brown rice. 
Place yeast to rise as in honey rye 
bread and add one quart sweet milk 
as above. Then add one pint white 
flour, one pint whole wheat flour and 
the brown rice which is lukewarm, 
two well-beaten eggs, one tablespoon 
cinnamon, one teaspoon nutmeg and 
one tablespoon salt. Let rise, then 
add alternately white and whole 
wheat flour until stiff enough to 
knead, add additional flour and knead 
until stiff. Let rise once more, shape 
into rolls as desired, butter tops well 
and sprinkle with cinnamon. Let 
rise and bake in moderate oven. Re- 
move from oven and brush tops again 
with butter. Serve warm or cold. 


Honey Rice Pudding—Parboil a 
package of brown rice until very ten- 
der and fluffy, using -just enough 
water to keep covered. When done, 
add two eggs, well beaten, two cups 
milk, one-half teaspoon salt, one tea- 
spoon cinnamon, butter size of egg, 
and two cups of raisins, if desired. 
Stir well. Cover closely. Place in 
rather moderate oven for an hour. 
Remove from oven and add one cup 
honey or sweeten to taste, and more 
milk if necessary. Replace in oven 
to brown and bake a little longer. 
Serve with cream. Excellent hot or 
cold. 

You will like these breads, and 
since they are made of the whole 
grain and of honey, they are spe- 
cially nourishing and wholesome and 
in giving them to your family you 
are giving them health and strength. 
Keep up the use of salads, increase 
them perhaps during the houseclean- 
ing days. Salads of lettuce, oranges, 
a)ples, onions, celery, carrots, cab- 
bage, bananas, uncooked fruits and 
vegetables, individually or  collec- 
tively, any combination that adds 
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variety and pleases. Tuck in a 
marshmallow, a few nuts, or shred 
some cocoanut as a sort of special 
inducement, but eat salads, for with 
the additional work of housecleaning 
and the necessary excitement and 
difficulties attendant, our systems 
must be kept in the best possible 
condition, and, as you know, fresh 
fruits and vegetables are of the 
utmost importance in doing so. Yes, 
by all means serve salad during this 
time, and the blessing of all bee- 
keepers-in-law, and beekeepers also, 
be upon that scientist who first com- 
pletely conquers the housecleaning 
germ. 


With a Value of $5,200,000, Bee- 
keeping Is a Sizeable In- 
dustry in Utah 


An abundance of blossoms is as- 
sured beekeepers of Utah and Idaho 
this year, due to the plentiful snow- 
fall upon the territory during the 
winter months. Outlook is bright 
indeed; a profusion of alfalfa blos- 
soms, wild flowers of all sorts, is 
reported by beekeepers in this sec- 
tion. 

In the entire state of Utah there 
are about 1500 beekeepers, owning 
70,000 hives of bees. The value of 
the bees and equipment and the fac- 
tories and bottling plants for honey 
in the state is estimated at more 
than $1,700,000. 

In 1928 honey production in Utah 
was 5,250,000 pounds. The value of 
the honey and wax in 1928 was 
$526,000. 

Bees were first brought to Utah 
by the early Mormon settlers. These, 
with the native wild black bees, to- 
day have been added to until the 
little bee now plays a tune that is 
worth more than $5,200,000 per 
year. G. P. 





Nevada Bright 


The present honey outlook, based 
on the condition of honey plants in 
this section, is for a honey flow in 
1929 better than the average of re- 
cent years, according to Thomas 
Buckman, assistant director of the 
Nevada Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. He reports the outlook is very 
bright. G. P. 


Value of 1928 Honey in Prairie 
Provinces 


Honey production last year in the 
three prairie provinces—Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta—had a 
total value of $1,011,019, of which 
Manitoba accounted for $866,159; 
Saskatchewan $77,660, and Alberta 
$67,200.—From Canada Week by 
Week, March 9, 1929. 





California Inspects Year Around 


We have before us the monthly 
apiary inspection report for January, 
for the state of California, Frank E. 
Todd, entomologist in charge of 
apiary inspection. 

The report shows that inspection 
was carried on in twelve counties. 
During the month, 5,551 colonies 
were inspected and 132 found dis- 
eased, or a percentage of 2.37. 

One hundred and twenty-one colo- 
nies of these diseased bees were im- 
mediately burned and the _ other 
eleven colonies treated. 

The record for migration for the 
same period shows 5,595 colonies 
transported between counties and 
5,447 colonies transported within 
the county. 

The percentage of disease discov- 
ered is flattering and we hope the 
entire 1929 season will show the 
same results. 


Honey Strainer for the Small 
Beekeeper 
































ty 4 


Bitidningen (Sweden, September) 
gives a description and drawing of 
a form of honey strainer which 
should be of use to the sideline bee- 
keeper. Its mode of action is plain 
from the drawing. The honey runs 
onto the wooden float (which pre- 
vents stirring up of the lower layers 
of honey) in the inner vessel, which 
is bottomless, and passes out by the 
spout in the outer vessel, leaving all 
wax particles, lumps of pollen, etc., 
either floating in the inner vessel or 
lying at the bottom of the apparatus. 
The inner vessel is suspended in the 
outer one by hooks. The dimensions 
given for the outer vessel are 50 
cm. deep by 40 cm. wide (i. e., 19% 
by 15% inches). A. D. B. 
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A. W. B. KJIshess, 


Manager, Mountain 
Producers’ Association 


URING the gloomy days of 1926- 

1927 the announcement of the 
formation of the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association came 
as a ray of hope to the beekeepers 
of the United States. No little specu- 
lative argument was aroused in bee- 
keeping circles as to the possibilities 
for the success of this cooperative 
marketing venture, and much inter- 
est was shown in all parts of the 
country. Since that time, due to the 
maturing of other marketing aids, 
such as the advertising program of 
the Kellogg Company, the inaugura- 
tion of The American Honey Insti- 
tute, and the organization of Pre- 
serves and Honey, the intense in- 
terest displayed in the Mountain 
States Honey Producers’ Association 
has cooled. Lack of publicity re- 
garding the progress being made by 
the Association is also respon- 


States Honey 


on the world markets. 


above price. 


competition, and we can’t expect wonders. 


The Mountain States Honey 
Producers’ Association 


A Report of the History, Growth, Accomplishments and Plans 
of This Giant Honey Marketing Cooperative. 
By Natt Noyes Dodge 
Every industry, to develop, needs leaders above price. In 
A. W. B. Kjosness beekeepers have just such a leader, one 
steadfastly and thoroughly devoted to their interests. He is 
making progress in the difficult field of orderly honey selling 


Formerly Commissioner of Agriculture for Idaho, manager 
of creamery cooperatives in the same state, and county agent 
leader, public service dominates his character. 

Best of all, he gives and gives so largely. 
keeper to learn how this man has sacrificed his own interests 
to throw his lot with the honey people. 
It is a hard fight, this selling honey in modern 


It thrills a bee- 
He is indeed a leader 


But the progress 


is so sure and steady that we feel Kjosness is right when he 


says “We’ll win.” —Ed. 


ager of the Association, told the 
writer, ‘‘We have been so swamped 
with the mass of details involved in 
getting the untried machinery into 
running order that it has been utterly 
impossible for us to attempt to take 
time to tell beekeepers what we are 
trying to do.” 

With the arrival in February, 1929, 
of the second anniversary of the for- 
mation of the Mountain States Honey 
Producers’ Association, this co- 


outline a report of the Association’s 
growth, progress, accomplishments, 
and prospects. 

The Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association had its origin in 
the minds of beekeepers of Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon in 1925 and 1926. Meetings for 
the purpose of discussing cooperative 
marketing plans were held in Mon- 
tana as early as 1924, but these 





operative may now be viewed 
in the light of a living, func- 
tioning body with the major 
problems of organization and 
clearing of marketing channels 
sufficiently in hand to enable 
its leaders to turn their atten- 
tion to the formation of plans 
for realizing the goal originally 
set by the Association’s found- 
























sible for the diffusion of atten- 
tion. Beekeeping periodicals 
have been anxious to publish 
information about the Associa- 
tion, but have found it difficult 
to obtain authentic material. 
As Mr. A. W. B. Kjosness 


(pronounced Chessness), man- 


The several brands under which 
the honey of the Western Washing- 
ton Beekeepers’ Association and the 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association is packed. 



























Blonde or brunette, honey is the 
finest sweet for all the children 


embryonic stirrings were con- 
ducted entirely independently 
of one another and without 
knowledge of similar move- 
ments in other states. In 1925 
the Western Colorado Honey 
Exchange, a true cooperative, 


west was formed the Idaho 
Oregon Honey Producers’ As- 














Honey in a form which does not 
run nor drip. Convenient, delicious, 
and healthful. This new product is 
the center of many of the Associa- 
tion’s hopes. 


ers —i. e., the increasing of 
honey consumption to such a 
point that demand and supply 
will reach a balance favorable 
to commercial honey produc- 


tion; and it is now possible to 








sociation, the Utah Honey 
Producers’ Association, and the West- 
ern Washington Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion. This general cooperative ac 
tivity laid the foundation for thé 
organization of the big interstate 
producers’ association. 

The actual amalgamation of bee 
keepers came about as the result ot 
the 1926 meeting of the Idaho Stat: 
Beekeepers’ Association. So intens: 
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was organized, and farther 
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Manager Kjosness and Charles Brittain, 
Director from Washington, President of the 
Mountain States Association, and Manager 
of the Seattle plant. 


was the interest displayed in the 
marketing problem that a committee 
of twenty-five producers was ap- 
pointed to study the situation and 
report its findings to the meeting. 
This committee met in the office of 
Mr. Kjosness, at that time Idaho 
commissioner of agriculture, where 
it was most fortunate in being able 
to obtain the advice of Mr. Ward 
M. Buckles, manager of the Spokane 
Intermediate Credit Bank, and Mr. 
A. W. McKay, cooperative marketing 
specialist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The committee decided 
upon immediate action, and reported 
to the meeting as favoring the for- 
mation of a cooperative marketing 
association whose scope of operation 
would permit the affiliation of all 
honey producers in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Incorporation was ef- 
fected in December, 1926. At this 
time proceedings were checked by the 
receipt of information to the effect 
that the Wyoming beekeepers had 
determined upon a marketing confer- 
ence to be held in Laramie in Feb- 
ruary, 1927. Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico 
sent delegates to this meeting, and 
South Dakota expressed a desire to 
federate. The conference ended with 
the decision to modify the recently 
drawn-up by-laws of the Mountain 
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field 
contact is a 
pressing beekeepers with the value of Asso- 
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ciation membership. 

States Honey Producers’ Association 
to meet the approval of beekeepers 
of the entire region, and _ special 
meetings of honey producers were 
called at the various centers for the 
purpose of submitting the proposi- 
tion to prospective members. A goal 
of 15,000 colonies of was set 
as a minimum to be obtained before 
organization should be completed and 
actual business started. 

In June, 1927, a meeting of the 
temporary directors of the recently 
organized association was called in 
Ogden, Utah, at which time it was 
found that 22,000 colonies of 
were actually signed. It was decided 
to commence business operations im- 
mediately and to continue the mem 
bership meetings among producers. 
The following officers were chosen: 
J. M. Stark, president; C. H. Stinson, 
treasurer; A. W. Davis, 


bees 


be es 


secretary; 














Left—Ralph Smith, Director from North 
Dakota. Right—O. A. Sippel, Montana Di- 
rector and originator of the present process 
of making Kreme Whipt Honey 


A. W. Anderson, director from Utah 
(Mr. Anderson was formerly man- 
ager of the Utah Honey Producers’ 
Association, which dissolved and 
came into the interstate organiza- 
tion directly), C. H. Ranney from 
Wyoming, O. A. Sippel (Montana 
state apiarist and originator of 
Kreme Whipt Honey) from Montana, 
Frank Beach from Idaho, and later 
when these states came into the As- 
sociation, Charles Kaiser, director 
from Oregon, and Charles Brittain 
from Washington. (Mr. Brittain was 
formerly manager of the Western 
Washington Beekeepers’ Association 
and in December, 1928, was elected 
president of the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association.) Ralph 
Smith was selected by the members 
in North Dakota to represent that 
state. 

In the words of Mr. Kjosness, the 


growth of the Association is as fol- 
lows: 
“In June, 1927, we had 22,000 


colonies of bees signed; in July, 26,- 
000; in August, 35,000; in Septem- 
ber, 44,000; in October, 55,000. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1928 the Western 
Washington Beekeepers’ Association 
affiliated with our organization, 
bringing an additional 15,000 colo- 
nies, which with the membership 
gained during the summer and fall 














A ‘ruckload of honey hauled by a honey producer to 
Association’s warehouses 
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The Hamburg-American line’s new motorship, “Seattle,” on board of which considerable 


gave the Association a total of 385 
members, owning 100,000 colonies of 
bees, in January, 1929.” 

The amazing growth of the Asso- 
ciation’s membership indicates its 
growth in other directions. Member- 
ship as translated into tons of honey 
was of necessity the first requisite, 
for in this era of mass production 
and the dawning period of mass dis- 
tribution, VOLUME is the keynote 
of big business. Without an im- 
mense volume of honey from which 
to draw, the Association would have 
neither of the economic factors so 
essential to success—i. e., supply and 
demand. With an adequate supply 
assured, the Association was in a 
position to enter the field of compe- 
tition to obtain its share of the estab- 
lished demand, and also to develop 
the numerous possibilities latent in 
the valuable properties of honey, 
thereby creating a hitherto unknown 
demand. 

Systematic and orderly marketing, 
carried on through the channels of 
scientific honey grading, modern 
selling methods, mass distribution, 
with its attendant reduced costs of 
transportation, handling and selling, 
and carefully developed, up-to-date 
knowledge of market conditions, is 
the course being followed by the 
Association. The almost inconceiv- 
able mass of details involved in this 
project staggers the mind of the per- 
son who gains an insight into the 
machinery operating this gigantic 
enterprise, with its production center 
in the intermountain region, its mar- 
keting depots dotting the country, 
and its sales organization beginning 
to spread over the world. It is im- 
possible in this article, even were the 
writer familiar with them all, to 
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mention the various and_ intricate 
involved in establishing 
and operating the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Association is 
of necessity not merely a marketing 
combine, but it is a warehousing 
business, a mutual insurance society, 


processes 














Honey for export, strapped, stenciled and 
ready to be put aboard ship 


a body for the reduction of storage, 
transportation, interest, and broker- 
age rates, a loan association, and 
several other separate and distinct 
businesses all thrown into one. It 
is interesting to note that the Asso- 
ciation, through its power of volume- 
business, has been able to provide 
for its members a lowering of in- 


honey has been carried to Germany. 


terest rates from 8 per cent to 4% 
per cent, reducing of insurance pre- 
miums 50 per cent, decreasing of 
storage charges from 4 cents per 
case to 2% cents per case, reducing 
of handling charges from 6 and 8 
cents per case to 4 cents per case, 
as well as lowering of banking, col- 
lecting, and brokerage charges, any 
one of which accomplishments would 
have justified organization, in the 
opinion of Mr. Kjosness. 

During the past few years there 
has been considerable furor through- 
out the country regarding cut prices. 
From the standpoint of big business 
and economic law, a great deal of 
this is merely froth resulting from 
a lack of understanding among bee- 
keepers as to the fundamental causes 
of price deflation. Any commodity 
entering world trade because of a 
production exceeding home consump- 
tion must face the competition of 
other exporting nations. The world 
price is therefore set by world sup- 
ply and demand plus the cost of 
transportation to the centers of 
world consumption. When the United 
States became a honey exporting 
nation it was forced to compete 
for the foreign markets with New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, and others. (See page 271 
of the December-January ‘American 
Honey Producer” for statistics.) 
Since, during the years 1926 and 
1927, practically all of the exporting 
nations were pouring out increasing 
quantities of honey to enter world 
commerce, there is little wonder that 
there has been a steady and irresist- 
ible dropping of prices, the results of 
which have created no little dis 
turbance among the beekeepers of 
the United States. There has bee: 
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a considerable tendency for pro- 
ducers to blame the condition upon 
a beekeeping neighbor, an associa- 
tion, or honey bottling company, 
whereas it is quite obvious to those 
in contact with the world marketing 
conditions that the general situation 
is far too immense to be much in- 
fluenced by any one producer or 
dealer. Due to gluts, selling panics, 
inaccurate marketing knowledge, and 
other local conditions, not a few 
producers have sold honey at a figure 
considerably below that set by the 
world markets. At the time of the 
organization of the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association, honey 
in the intermountain region was sell- 
ing at 5 cents per pound f. o. b. ship- 
ping point. One car moved out of 
Boise, Idaho, at 4% cents. During 
its first year, the Association re- 
turned to its members a net of 6% 
cents per pound, from which was 
deducted a 4 per cent reserve, prac- 
tically all of which is in the form of 
cash and in which each member holds 
an equity, and upon which each may 
cash in at the end of five years, ac- 
cording to the Association’s by-laws. 
During the year 1927 the Associa- 
tion handled 4,000,000 pounds of 
honey, with a total business volume 
of $350,000 (not including honey 
handled outside of the pool). About 
seventy-five carloads went into ex- 
port, the balance being handled by 
American markets. Although the 
Association has released no official 
statement of the 1928 business, it 
will undoubtedly treble that done 
during the first season. 


Aside from its accomplishments in 
the form of organization work among 
honey producers, the Association has 
established two honey packing plants, 
one at Boise, Idaho, the other at 
Seattle, Washington, and is packing 
an ever increasing volume of honey 
in retail containers under the Golden 
Bear label. The Seattle plant has a 
capacity of approximately 100,000 
pounds per month with the present 
equipment. The Association has also 
established a number of warehouses 
at strategic points which enable pro- 
ducers to take advantage of the low- 
ered storage and transportation rates 
procured by the Association, and to 
obtain loans on the receipts issued 
by the bonded agents of the govern- 
ment-inspected warehouses as pro- 
vided by the Federal warehouse act. 


During the year 1928 the Associa- 
tion placed on the New York market 
a new form of honey which is ex- 
pected to accomplish much in the 
way of increasing the consumption 
of honey. This is granulated honey 
creamed and whipped into a form 
resembling bakers’ marshmallow. This 
goes on the New York market under 
the label of “Hunny Whip,” and is 
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packed under the Association’s own 
brand of “Kreme Whipt Honey” for 
distribution in the West. Efforts to 
introduce this new form of honey 
have been confined to a few select 
population centers pending the per- 
fection by O. A. Sippel of machinery 
capable of turning it out in sufficient 
quantities to warrant entering wider 
fields. 

Behind the activities, accomplish- 
ments, and projects of the Mountain 
States Honey Producers’ Association 
there are many men, honey pro- 
ducers who have faith in the prin- 
ciples of cooperative marketing, 
bankers and business men who fore- 
see an immense future for the in- 
dustry, office workers and warehause- 
men who are inspired with the oppor- 
tunity which this progressive organi- 
zation holds in store for them; but 
there is one man whose keen insight 
into agricultural conditions, gleaned 
from years of intimate association 
with farmers themselves, whose 
training in economics and marketing 
practice acquired from meeting big 
business on a plane of equality, and 
whose sincere sympathy for the 
troubled farmers has inspired with 


Geo. Rea Enters Ranks of Queen 
Breeders at New Bern, N. C. 








George H. Rea, of Reynoldsville, 
Pa., nationally known bee specialist, 
has announced that he will establish 
a bee breeding plant at New Bern, 
North Carolina. It will be one of 
the few large-scale industries of the 
kind in the state. 

The highest grade of thoroughbred 
Italian bees, the three-banded Italian 
type, will be bred at New Bern, Mr. 
Rea said. A beginning will be made 
with 100 colonies, with 50,000 to 
100,000 bees to each colony, or about 
500 queen-rearing nuclei. The in- 
dustry will be gradually expanded, 
it was stated. Mr. Rea stated that 
his efforts will be not for the produc- 
tion of honey, but mainly for the 
breeding of thoroughbred queenbees. 





a determined resolve to force honey 
production out of haphazard and 
antiquated marketing practices into 
the adoption of modern merchan- 
dising methods, Mr. A. W. B. Kjos- 
ness, whose shrewd planning, busi- 
ness foresight, and unshakable de- 
termination is the moving force 
which is carrying the Mountain 
States Honey Producers’ Association 
on its course. 

Honey marketing in the Northwest 
has indeed entered a new era. From 
a hit-and-miss process of individual 
competition between producers, it 
has become organized marketing. 


Prominent Iowa Beekeeper Dies 


John F. Reineke, of Holstein, 
lowa, farmer and beekeeper, passed 
away in the H Istein' hospital Janu- 
ary 10, following ar_ operation. 

Mr. Reineke and his sons owned 
and operated one of the largest and 
best equipped apiaries in the state. 
He was the originator of the Reineke 
straw hive. Born in Germany in 
1873, he came to this country when 
but 16 years of age, engaging in 
farming and beekeeping near Hol- 
stein. In 1900 he was married to 
Miss Nellie Marquardt, and to this 
union five children were born. 

I recall with pleasure the many 
visits I have had at the Reineke 
home during apiary inspection. An 
effort was made to call on him as 
early in the season as possible so as 
to avoid handling the tons of honey 
which were on the hives soon after 
the honeyflow started. Mr. Reineke 
never had much disease among his 
bees. He always said the time to 
take care of disease was the evening 
following the day on which it was 
found, 

The apiary is left in charge of his 
two sons, Lester and Henry. 

Howard Shipton. 


Fossil Bees Tend to Prove Evolu- 
tion of the Honeybee 


An interesting discovery was made 
in 1926 by the late W. Scheutle in 
Wurttemburg, when, from the lig- 
nite deposits in the Randecker Maar 
(an extinct voleanic crater of Mio- 
cene age), a number of semi-fossil- 
ized bees were obtained. The ma- 
terial is now in the hands of Dr. 
Armbruster, and is likely to prove 
of considerable interest, for the pre- 
liminary investigations show that 
these bees are true honeybees (Apis), 
though differing in several small de- 
tails. The hind legs, for example, 
are less well adapted to their task 
of pollen collecting than are those 
of present day bees.—Die Bienen- 
pflege, January number. 


A. D. B. 
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HE foulbrood eradication pro- 

gram in Michigan has_ been 
carried on very thoroughly during 
the past inspection season. All dis- 
eased colonies and all used equip- 
ment from diseased bees have been 
destroyed hy the inspectors as a part 
of their work, rather than leaving 
it as previously with the chance for 
spread of the disease. This is accord- 
ing to the law passed in 1927. 

Some opposition was encountered, 
entirely from territories not pre- 
viously inspected and where the 
seriousness of the disease was not 
thoroughly understood. When it is 
considered, however, that our inspec- 
tors visited nearly fourteen thousand 
beekeepers, and there were only 
about twenty prosecutions necessary, 
it will be seen this is a low percent- 
age for any cleanup work. Serious 
opposition was met in only one in- 
stance, where an injunction was ob- 
tained, but this was finally dropped 
and the work was continued in that 
county. It is not expected there will 
be much opposition in the future, as 
nearly all of the territory has now 
been covered. 

The same policy of rechecking 
work which had been done the year 
previous, before starting in new ter- 
ritory, was followed again. This is 
believed to be the best policy. It 
holds any advantage already gained 
by not allowing possible diseased 
colonies, after the season’s inspec- 
tion, to become so weakened the 
following season, before inspection 
again, that they may be robbed out 
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and so reinfect territory well under 
control. 


It is impossible to eradicate dis- 
ease among bees immediately, be- 
cause the disease spores are carried 
in the honey, and a colony may have 
honey containing these spores in the 
hive ‘which may not be used for 
brood rearing until a year or two 
later. This is the reason why all 
disease in a yard cannot be elimi- 
nated on one visit, even by the fire 


method. 


This is very well illustrated by 
several instances during the past 
season where an entire yard was 
completely clear of disease in 1927 
as far as could be determined. How- 
ever, at that time other yards in the 
near vicinity were found to be dis- 
eased and robbed out. It was ex- 
pected for this reason that disease 
would be found in yards near this 
situation the following year. This 
proved to be the case in several in- 
stances and shows conclusively that, 
no matter how careful the beekeeper 
may be, he cannot protect himself 
and must have state help to keep his 
bees clean. 

It is considered, in a yard in which 
disease has been found, if clean for 
two subsequent years in succession, 
it can be passed up as being free 


Upper picture, 
tough case. 
gathered around a cleanup; disease gone in the flames 
and hives ready for use again. 
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With Another Season 
for Cleanup, Michigan 
Forges Ahead in 


Inspection 


By H. M. Krebs, Chief Apiary Inspector 


Michigan inspectors busy with a 
Lower picture shows the inspection force 











from disease. 
case on record in this state where 
disease reappeared the third year, 
and this in one colony only. 


Bees in trees and buildings are 


We have only one 


considered illegal and are either 
killed and sealed up or reroved. The 
peculiar thing noted last year, that 
no disease was found in trees, was 
found to be true again the past sea- 
son, although a large number of 
colonies of bees in trees were re- 
moved and destroyed. However, the 
same experience which we had in 
1927 was again encountered in 1928, 
in that a large number of diseased 
colonies were found in sides of build- 
ings. Seven colonies in a Grange 
hall in Washtenaw county were 
found to be all diseased this past 
year. This is only one instance. 


One beekeeper in the state, whose 
bees were completely clean until re- 
cently, and who was in a territory 
where there was no chance of his 
bees becoming diseased from outside 
influences, was found to have 160 
colonies of disease the past season, 
due to feeding Cuban honey shipped 
in. Warning was given against this 
practice about four years ago, but 
was not heeded. 

Two new counties were added to 
our completely cleaned up list during 
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1928, which makes a total of twenty- 
four at the present time. Twenty- 
three more counties of the state are 
almost free from disease, having only 
a small amount in a few yards, so 
that the disease situation is entirely 
localized. 


The disease situation is considered 
under control in twenty-one other 
counties which have had one or more 
complete inspections, although the 
disease is not entirely localized as 
in the twenty-three counties noted 
above. There are also parts of sev- 
eral other counties which are con- 
sidered under control. These counties 
and the amount of territory in each 
can be noted from the maps which 
accompany this report. 

Besides rechecking all of the ter- 
ritory inspected in 1927, two hun- 
dred and thirty-five new townships 
were completed for the first time and 
parts of some others during 1928. 
This leaves a total of approximately 
one hundred and fifteen townships 
which have not yet had complete in- 
specticn. 

This is the first year that it is 
possible to draw any comparison 
between the burning of disease and 
the former method of allowing treat- 
ment. There has never been in any 
case a lowering of disease in any 
county in any second year under the 
old system such as has been noted 
this year under the burning law. 

It is interesting to note the drop 


92 in 1928. In Ottawa county in 
1927, 1878 colonies were found as 
against 150 in 1928. In each of 
these counties a part of the disease 
found in 1928 came from yards 
which were not discovered in 1927, 
which would in each case have low- 
ered the number found in 1928 had 
they been taken care of the year 
previous. 

One beekeeper of this state who 
runs several hundred colonies, whose 
territory was given a complete in- 
spection in 1927, reports that instead 
of finding more than one hundred 
colonies of disease, as had been the 
case for the past several years, he 
found but thirty-six this year. 

The following is a tabulation of 
the work done during 1928: 


Colonies inspected 98,566 
Yards inspected 13,750 
Colonies of American foul- 

broos .......... 13,122 


Yards of American foulbrood 2,716 
Colonies of illegal hives 
Yards found containing illegal 
a 
Colonies transferred to legal 
hives by inspectors 
Illegal colonies destroyed 
Percentage of colonics dis- 
eased - a acaneiaiacna neal 13.3 
Percentage of yards diseased 19.8 
This shows a percentage of 1.8 
less colonies diseased than in 1927. 
It is not an exact showing of the 
results obtained, because, on second 


9,559 
3,765 


2,349 
1,356 
























in the amount of disease found in 
those counties which were given the 
second complete inspection during 
the past season. In Gratiot county 
in 1927, 683 colonies were found 
diseased as against 179 in 1928. In 
Isabella county in 1927, 554 colonies 
were found as against 235 in 1928. 
In Macomb county in 1927, 286 colo- 
nies were found as against 100 in 
1928. In Midland county in 1927, 
464 colonies were found as against 
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inspection, only yards found diseased 
previously or yards in a diseased 
area have been inspected on recheck, 
causing percentages to run much 
higher than would be the case were 
all colonies in the entire territory 
considered. 


The real percentage of diseased 
colonies in Michigan at this time is 
estimated, considering all of the bees 
in the state, as probably not over 
6 per cent. When it is further taken 
into consideration that all of the dis- 
eased colonies found were destroyed, 
probably the disease existing at the 
present time would not be over one- 
half that amount. The number of 
colonies on cross combs destroyed 
this past year consisted almost en- 
tirely of bees in trees and buildings 
and those found diseased. Only in 
a few instances were healthy illegal 
hives destroyed, and then only upon 
the signed statement of the owner 
that he did not care to buy the legal 
equipment. The difference between 
the totals of those destroyed and 
transferred by the inspectors and the 
total amount of cross combs found 
were either taken care of by the 
owners themselves or left over until 
next spring after it was too late to 
transfer. Such colonies were left 
over only in clean areas, and then, 
after being given as thorough an 
examination as possible by turning 
bottom side up and taking combs 
out of the bottom for examination. 

A microscope was taken into the 
field this past season by one inspec- 
tor to enable him to analyze samples 
while on the job. This worked out 
very satisfactorily, but cannot be 
employed entirely for the reason the 
equipment is too expensive to arm 
each inspector with the necessary 
paraphernalia. In cases of doubt, a 
smear is taken by the inspector and 
Leland Hubbard Ayres yard; forty-three 


condemned colon'es with American foulbrood 
Bottom picture, same yard after inspection 
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Top left—Map showing inspection areas 
for 1927-1928. Black indicates clean areas; 


dark grey, area inspected in 1927, but not 


in 1928; medium grey, new area inspected 
in 1928; light grey, area inspected in 1927 
and 1928; white, area not inspected. 
Lower right—-Map showing present ex- 
tent of disease in Michigan. Dark grey is 
disease free area; medium’ grey, nearly 
clean, disease localized; light grey, disease 


under control. 


sent to Prof. R. H. Kelty at the 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, for his analysis. This takes a 
little more time than the other way, 
but we believe it is justified in the 
cutting of the expenses. 

Thirty-one county boards of su- 
pervisors again showed their interest 
and cooperation in the inspection 
work by appropriating small sums 
of money to make certain the work 
would be carried on in their counties 
again next year. This number may 
be augmented by a few more coun- 
ties this spring. 

The quarantine which has_ been 
imposed upon the moving of bees 
and used equipment is helping to a 
great extent in our eradication work. 
The beekeepers as a whole are co- 
operating with us very nicely in this 
regard, and in this way we can limit 
the moving of clean bees into dis- 
eased areas or diseased bees into 
clean areas and thus protect both the 
mover and the resident beekeeper. 

The fruit growers of the state 
have become greatly interested in the 
use of bees as pollinating agents in 
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their orchards, through experiments 
carried on both by themselves and 
by the horticultural department at 
the college. It has been proven con- 
clusively and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the fruit growers that bees 
are practically a necessity in their 
orchards during the bloom period. 
More than seven thousand colonies 
of bees were rented and moved into 
orchards last spring, and results ob- 
tained have in many cases been al- 
most phenomenal. This is the reason 
for the interest of the fruit growers 
in our eradication program. 

A new system of inspection was 
instituted last year and has proven 
to have both its merits and its draw- 
backs. A crew of men was put into 
one county, working under a crew 
leader who had supervision of all of 
the work. The men worked in pairs 
almost entirely. All prosecutions or 
arguments with beekeepers were set- 
tled by the crew leaders, who were 
chosen for their tactfulness in such 
an emergency. The advantages of 
the system were that probably more 
thorough work was done than ever 
before because there was always 
someone to check on the other man. 
Also the crew leader worked with 
each man in his crew for a time at 
least, so that his shortcomings or 
good points were determined in this 
way. 

The system gave us an exact idea 
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of how good an inspector each man 
was by having a closer check, which 
had never been possible before. The 
disadvantages were that there were 
some complaints among farmers for 
having the expense of having the 
men come together to look at his 
few colonies of bees. NaturaHy this 
tended to make the expenses a little 
higher for the reason that when 
scouting for bees or going through 
small yards one man could do as 
much as two under these circum- 
stances. It is likely that another 
system will be used the coming year, 
especially since we know the ability 
of each inspector and also because 
we do not expect to use as many men 
as previously. 

It is thought now that the best 
way will be to take the men who 
have proven their ability; place two 
men in a county, each man working 
in a township adjoining the other. 
These two men can then cooperate, 
which we believe will tend to cut the 
expenses and give as thorough re- 
sults as under the other system. 

The cost per colony increased, the 
past year, slightly over the 1927 fig- 


ure. The cost in 1927 was 35% 
cents per colony as against 38% 
cents the past season. It is hoped 


by this new system of carrying on 
the work to cut the cost below the 
1927 figure. The cost per colony 


* may seem to be higher than it should 


be, but when it is taken into consid- 
eration that our inspectors in all new 
territory cover every road and nearly 
every house, looking for bees or old 
equipment, it is readily seen that the 
cost of inspection per colony is neces- 
sarily high, and once the entire terri- 
tory has been covered this scouting 
will not have to be done and the cost 
will then be brought down to a much 
lower figure. 





Wants State Aid 


Don B. Whelan, secretary of the 
Honey Producers’ Association, Alli- 
ance, Nebraska, calls attention to the 
necessity of having state aid for bee- 
keepers, and this would mean the 
erection of a state apiary so that 
the proper experimental work could 
be carried on. Other states are doing 
it, diseases among bees given much 
attention. The finding of the state 
experts promulgated among beekeep- 
ers is the desideratum. J. B. D. 





Big Hives in Minnesota 


Please tell Iowa (first question, 
page 84 of February) that Melford 
Olson, Hancock, Minnesota, is making 
a go with Modified Dadant hives. I 
am too, making a fair living. But 
lowa should hook up with another 
beekeeper. It takes two to work it 
right. B. L. Morehouse, Minn. 
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Dr.H.E. BARNARD, Prestpent 


Honey at the Cake and Retail Bakers’ 
Conference 


The Cake and Retail Baker’s Con- 
ference was held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, February 19, 20, and 
21. Practically every allied industry 
was represented, including the bee- 
keeping industry. 

American Honey Institute was 
there with a small exhibit of honey 
in glass jars and honey baked goods, 


including honey date bars, honey 
orange nut bread, honey oatmeal 
cookies and a Danish pastry roll 


in which honey was used. Over two 
hundred bakers and allied tradesmen 
registered during the Conference and 
almost every state in the Union was 
represented. 

Your officers arranged for 
Fischer to be there for all 
and she found cake and retail spe- 
cialty bakers so interested in honey 


Miss 


sessions, 


that she was kept busy during re- 
cesses and luncheon hours telling 
them the honey story and giving 


formulas for not only the goods on 
display, but other formulas, too. 


The important discussion at all 


times was quality ingredients. Cake 
bakers are anxious to use the best 
possible ingredients. They want to 


make a cake that is as good if not 
better than the home-made cake, and 
to do this they know the value of 
first-class ingredients. While not all 
of them know Honey is a synonym 
for quality, they are fast realizing 
it, and in the subject of “Invert 
Sugers’’ it was said on the floor by 
at least three speakers that honey is 
a natural invert 
valuable as a 
agent in cakes. 


sugar and is 


most 


moisture retention 


sill Broeg, of the Fleischman 
Yeast Company, showed a series of 
lantern slides giving pictures of a 
raisin pound cake in which various 
moisture retention agents were used. 
The cake in which glycerine was 
used was not so good-looking as the 
one in which honey was used, neither 
were the others, in which glucose, 
“invert sugar,’’ a commercial prepa- 
ration, and molasses were 
favorable in appearance. 


used, as 


Nothing was said about the taste 
in this connection, and this is where 


we must show another year that 


honey takes the lead. And so now 
that we have made our first debut 
at the Cake Bakers’ Conference, the 
way is started and another year we 
can go there with an attractive ex- 
hibit of honey and honey cakes ready 
for sampling to prove the superiority 
of honey in intensifying that “honey” 
cake flavor we all like. 

During the discussion on specials 
and leaders, a honey almond coffee 
cake was shown. No honey was used 
in the dough mix, but the icing was 
made of equal portions of honey and 


butter, which were blended and 
spread over rich coffee cake just 
before putting in oven. Chopped 


almonds were spread over this top- 
ping before starting to bake the cof- 
fee cake. 


In one of the exhibits Federal 
Bakeries showed a most artistic win- 
dow card saying “Honey Pecan 
Rolls.” The topping for these rolls 
is made of equal portions of brown 
sugar and honey, and bakers who 
have tried this combination say the 
much desired caramelized coating is 
best secured when honey is used. 


Beekeepers who have contacts with 
bakers in their locality might suggest 
these two toppings and let us know 
what their bakers think of them. 


Honey in the March Crisco Ad 


Did you see the advertisement 
Crisco people ran in the March issue 
of a number of the ladies’ maga- 
zines? In “Good Housekeeping” it 
was on page 145, and in the “‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal” on page 84. 

“Three Hasty Hot Breads’”’ was the 
title, and the third one given was 
“‘Honey-Bran Muffins.” A most at- 
tractive picture of the honey muffins 
was included and the first line said: 

“Nature’s oldest and purest sweet 

honey—joins two other natural 
foods, fruit and whole wheat, in 
these quick muffins.” 

Gradually there seems to be an 
increasing recognition on the part of 
our allied tradesmen of the value of 
HONEY in their recipes. The Crisco 
people follow a very extensive ad- 
vertising program, and we are glad 


to see them include honey as an 
ingredient in their Honey - Bran 
formula. 
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RANCIS HUBER inherited the 

social graces of his family. His 
light banter and little gallantries 
rendered his companionship with 
women more than agreeable. He 
often complimented them on the ele- 
gance of their gowns, the rare color 
in their cheeks. And frequently on 
his walks, his face alight, with a 
tinge of reverence in his voice, he 
called attention to the beauty of 
some view. 

There is nothing exceptional in 
appreciation of scenery or delight in 
praising feminine charms, though 
women did think him adroit in his 
compliments. But Huber was blind, 
had not seen the things and people 
that pleased him since his youth. He 
recalled the views from memory, and 
when he spoke admiringly of a 
woman’s appearance he meant really 
that her voice was sweet, and pleased 
him. 

He had formed this habit of speak- 
ing as if he saw, when, as a boy, the 
doctor had told him of his approach- 
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A single frame from Huber leaf hive. 

Note how piece of comb is held in at top 

as a starter for the bees. 

ing blindness. Steadfastly he ignored 

the growing dimness of his sight. To 

minimize the gravity of his condition 




















of Famous Beekeepers 


FRANCIS HUBER 


By Kent L. Pellett 


The blind have scintillated as poets, we have seen 
them distinguished as philosophers, as mathema- 
ticians; but it was reserved for Huber to render 
himself illustrious, though deprived of sight, in 
the sciences of observation.—A. P. De Candolle, 
Bibliotheque Universelle, February, 1832. 


to his family and his sweetheart, 
Marie-Aimee Lullin, he repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that he 
did see. And even after the last 
glimmer of day had fled from him, 
he continued to mention the things 
he saw. In his conversation, in his 


letters to his friends, in his book, he * 


used the words “I saw,” “I saw with 
my eyes.” 

It was this courage and determina- 
tion to see, and his warmth of man- 
ner and appreciation of those about 
him, that surrounded him with will- 
ing helpers and made it possible fo: 
him to see more in his chosen field 
than had the keenest observers of 
his or any former time. He called 
to his aid the devotion of his wife, 
which lasted for forty years, a dé 
votion since used as the theme of 
French poetry and drama, and fre 
quently mentioned by the Frenc® 
philosopher, Voltaire; and the faith 
ful work of his servant, Francis 
Burnens, whose ardor for the study 
of bees, kindled by the flame of th: 
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Huber’s leaf hive closed 
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Leaf hive opened 
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master, became almost as great as 
Huber’s. Without two assistants of 
such calibre, the blind naturalist’s 
observations would never have been: 
the tireless work of the three stands 
as a unity, and so long as Huber is 
remembered by beekeepers, the same 
remembrance will be accorded the 
other two. 

Francis Huber, born at Geneva, 
in French Switzerland, July 2, 1750, 
was of a family prominent in the 
arts and sciences. He had a literary 
aunt who translated Addison’s Spec- 
tator, an uncle who devoted himself 
to alchemy, and his brother Jean, 
who was an able painter of animals. 
The most versatile of all was Jean 
Huber, the father. He distinguished 
himself as a painter, a poet, a mu- 
sician, a sculptor, and yet had time 
to make extended specimen collec- 
tions of natural history, to write a 
book on birds of prey consulted by 
scientists of his time. His witty 
conversation won for him the friend- 
ship of Voltaire, probably the great- 
est wit in history. But while the 
bitter laughter of Voltaire helped to 
foment one of the greatest revolu- 
tions of the world, Jean Huber’s 
sallies served merely to amuse his 
friends. For all his brilliancy, Jean 
was somewhat of a trifler. 

Young Francis Huber inherited his 
father’s ardent nature and most of 
his aptitudes. He had a good voice 
and early became familiar with 
Italian music. But his chief interest 
was in nature and the sciences; he 
secluded himself in a physical science 
laboratory at a tender age when 
other boys scarcely knew of the ex- 
istence of science. After days spent 
in study, he utilized feeble lamps to 
peruse French novels at night. When 
his parents thought to terminate his 
night reading by taking away the 
lamp, he continued with the help of 
the moon. 

So intemperate was Francis in his 
work and in his pleasures that at 
fifteen he was in poor health, and his 
eyesight seemed threatened. His 
father took him to consult doctors 
in Paris, who sent him to a small 
village at its outskirts to live the 
life of a peasant. The boy returned 
home renewed in health, and left 
warm friends in the little village. At 
his farewell, tears coursed down the 
cheeks of many of the inhabitants. 

But while his body felt the surge 
of renewed vigor, the shadows had 
deepened in the world about him. 
He went home in full knowledge of 
his coming blindness. He could not 
much longer gaze on his family and 
his sweetheart. 

His intimacy with Marie-Aimee 
Lullin had begun years before in 
dancing class, and at seventeen each 
thought life impossible without the 
other. Francis affected a debonair 
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Display your Honey Perfectly 


Dependable Service 
On Standard Sizes 


Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of 
Standardization Committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League 








Distributed by 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, [llinois 
and 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, lowa 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
10 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., 
1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


Hart Glass Mfg. Company 


Dunkirk, Indiana 
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GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTIES 


Working your Wax into foundation for you for cash, 
and Dittmer’s Non-Sag Brood Foundation 


Our Non-Sag Brood Foundation has given absolute satisfaction the past season. 


Not one word of fault, but any number of commendations. Our foundation business 
doubled last season, and we are ready to book your orders now. Write us for samples 
and prices for early orders, which will in all cases be as satisfactory as the quality 
of our foundation. We furnish a full line of hives, sections, and all other supplies. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wis. 























































Three Banded Italian Queens 


85 cents each; Lots of 6, 80 cents each; 
Lots of 12, 75 cents each; $65 per 100 


Also three-frame nuclei. Write for prices 
SATISFACTION ASSURED 
D. C. JACKSON 


Route 1 Moultrie, Ga. 
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RELIABLE 


PACKAGE BEES 


Young, pure, three - banded 
Italians with select young lay- 
ing queens of our own produc- 


tion. 

Packages: 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 
1 to 5__ $4.00 ea. $5.00 ea. 
6 to 14 3.75 ea. 4.75 ea. 


15 to 100 8.50 ea. 4.50 ea. 
Express or mail shipment f.o.b. 
here. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranted. 

Inspection certificate and all 
papers necessary to deliver at 
destination without delay. 
Shipping season opens April 10. 
1000 colonies and 1200 nuclei 
to draw from. Sixteen years’ 
experience as extensive ship- 
pers. 

You will be pleased with the 
quality of the bees we supply. 


W. D. ACHORD 


Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


























? THE PINARD 
NAILLESS 
QUEEN BEE 
Shipping Cage 


Pat. Pend. 






Send for circular or 
samples 


A. B. PINARD, 


810 Auzerais Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


The very best line-bred, from imported 
Italian stock only; gentle, thrifty, and won- 
derful honey producers. Queens carefully 
reared from’ selected breeding stock, in 
strong, full colonies, with all larval brood 
removed. They are large and prolific. We 
guarantee queens purely mated. 

PACKAGE BEES shipped on pure cane 
sugar syrup, in two-, three- and four-pound 
packages, at $1.00 a pound (quarter pound 
with every pound for good measure). 
queen in a cage enclosed in each package, 
$1.00. Season’s queens of the best breed- 
ing, guaranteed purely mated, by mail at 


ONE DOLLAR 


A 10 per cent discount applies to all 
orders for ten or more. We guarantee safe 
delivery and satisfaction. Health certificate. 


SHAW & RAMSEY, LOREAUVILLE, LA. 
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manner and constantly minimized his 
growing handicap. But it could not 
long be concealed. Marie’s father 
refused to consent to her wedding 
a young man soon to be disabled. 

But Marie was not inclined to give 
up her lover. She might have ac- 
ceded to her father’s wish, she said, 
if Francis had not needed her, but 
now that he was going blind she 
would never leave him. Monsieur 
Lullin became disagreeable in his at- 
tempts to turn her aside from her 
purpose. Other unions with young 
men of fine families were thrust in 
her way. She encountered every dis- 
couragement. But at twenty-five, 
when she was of age, she proudly led 
Francis Huber to the altar. He was 
blind, but in his bearing was a cer- 
tain dignity and assurance denoting 
that he still saw more than those 
about him. 

With the help of his wife and 
Francis Burnens, his servant, Huber 
continued his studies. Through the 
works of Reaumur and his friend, 
Charles Bonnet, French naturalist, 
he became interested in bees, and 
was so much impressed with the ex- 
periments of the former that he 
decided to undertake some for him- 
self. Burnens, though ignorant, was 
intensely interested in the things he 
read for his master, and he under- 
stood so readily that Huber decided 
to train him to perform the experi- 
ments he had in mind. He gave 
Burnens first some simple experi- 
ments in physics to perform, then 
more complicated ones. Then, with 
glazed hives, under Huber’s direc- 
tions, the servant performed the ex- 
periments of Reaumur, and got ex- 
actly the same results as had the 
French entomologist. Huber was 
delighted, for his confidence in 
Burnens was completely established; 
and he undertook new experiments 
of his own. They devised his leaf 
hives, in which the frames fitted and 
opened like the leaves of a book, and 
with these and hives of various other 
designs it was possible to carry on 
experiments unthought of by the 
earlier scientists. 

Huber held his assistant to the 
most assiduous and painstaking work. 
It was not an unusual task for 
Burnens, without rest or food, to 
watch individual worker bees for 
twenty-four hours. And, at other 
times, he caught one by one all the 
bees of whole colonies, dexteriously 
avoiding their stings, but unabashed 
when he was stung severely. 

Huber himself was very adroit in 
the performance of experiments. At 
one time he aided Senebier, who 
wished to experiment on the germi- 
nation of wheat. Senebier, unskilful 
in execution, outlined what he de- 
sired to accomplish, while the blind 
man did the work. 





The eighteenth century world was 
ready for Huber to snatch away the 
veil surrounding bee behavior. Peo- 
ple, discontented with the restraint 
imposed on them by the clergy and 
the rigid governments of Europe 
were questioning generally the statu: 
of things. New facts were not so 
apt to be received with the scorn 
that would have greeted them a cen- 
tury before. 

Swammerdam and Reaumur had 
dispelled many of the myths propa- 
gated since the days of Aristotle and 
Virgil. But they merely had begun; 
little yet was known about the true 
happenings within the colony. It re- 
mained for Huber to establish bee 
biology so completely that the work 
of subsequent observers has served, 
except in minor detail, to confirm 
and elaborate his findings. 

He confirmed, in most respects, th: 
discoveries of earlier observers, as 
Swammerdam, Reaumur, and Schi- 
rach, and proceeded to uncover such 
new and fundamental facts as that 
the queen mates but once, and in 
midair; that the queen lays eggs 
which hatch outside her body; that 
the unmated queen produces drone 
progeny; that worker bees are 
female in sex, rather than neuters, 
as had been thought hitherto. He 
discovered that bees exude wax in 
scales from their abdomens, and de- 
scribed in detail, step by step, the 
process of comb construction. 

In his “New Observations Upon 
Bees,” published in the form of let- 
ters to his friend, Charles Bonnet, 
Huber gave the results of his work 
to the world in 1792. He detailed 
his experiments in a clear and force- 
ful style. The vivid and imaginative 
quality of his descriptions enabled 
the reader to see what Huber himself 
had not seen. The book attracted 
immediate attention. One by one 
the academies of Europe attested the 
worth of his achievements by ad- 
mitting Huber to their fellowships. 
Though some writers, as Huish, re- 
pudiated his work, most scientists 
credited his statements and did not 
long delay the recognition due him. 

The attentions of Huber’s family 
relieved him of the irritations that 
harass most of mankind, and he knew 
little of the harshness of the world. 
He held it an infirmity to be un- 
cheerful or to complain of trouble, 
and he could pass in a moment from 
serious discussion to light banter— 
there was always about him a little 
of the spirit of gay Jean Huber. In 
his old age he still liked youthfu! 
company; he found kinship in the 
unchecked ardor and dauntlessnes: 
of youth. 

Thus the active life of the Swis 
naturalist was passed, and left behin: 
it achievements scarcely rivalled i 
the pages of beekeeping. 
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GET OUR PRICES 


Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 


For your convenience we have included a coupon 
with this ad. Use it or write us a letter. 


Our Guarantee 


All goods purchased may be returned if unsat- 
isfactory and money cheerfully refunded. No 
questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can give 
special service to those located in the East— 
New York, Pennsylvania, New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


FALCONER, N. Y. 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part, please quote 
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Bee Home Needed 


We have several thousand new families of 
CITRONELLE BEES wanting homes and willing 
to pay you well if you furnish them a good 


home. If you have empty hives, weak colonies 

or queenless bees, we can supply your needs 

promptly with high grade Italian Bees and 
Queens, bred from the very best stock. 

PACKAGE BEES 

1 5 25-100 

2-lb. packages with queens__$3.00 2.90 2.75 

3-lb. packages with queens 4.00 3.80 3.65 
Delivered prices quoted on request 

QUEENS 
1 10 50 100 1000 
Untested $1.00 $ .85 $ .80 $ .75 $ .70 
Tested, 50c more per queen 














: prices. I have. = ———s—s—s—Cts‘CSCS swarms. Breeding queens, $5.00 each 
,) ee Soo 4S ee Hives ______—ss—CtCs—CstCCTTT.Ss«#Ueettionss We pack full weight, furnish health certificate 
a \ arene OT ages Br. Fdn and guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction on 
iis Sunes Mie every shipment. 
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| ee es CITRONELLE BEE CO. 
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| Pure Itali BIG SAVING 
1 
Bees and Queens eittetnieaiieai 
Now Ready 

e Your choice, combless packages or nuclei. 

Packages supplied with sugar-syrup feed, which Over 300 Root distributors wait to 

insures the best delivery. Our packages and : ; . 

nuclei always contain plenty of bees, making serve you, in the eight mid-western 
: them the greatest buy of the season. Unexcelled states served from our Council Bluffs 
, express service, through trains that mean less 








hours on the road, a point worth considering. 
Our prices are lower and we can save you money 
on any size order. We guarantee a square deal, 
safe arrival, and freedom from disease. Our 
responsibility ceases only when you are satisfied. 
We are sure our prices will meet with your ap- 
proval, and the quality of our stock and service 
will please you. 


Write us before placing your order. It may 
mean much to you. 
Reference: Brunswick Bank and Trust Co., 


Jesup, Georgia. 


YORK BEE CO., 


JESUP, GEORGIA 














factory. Prompt delivery of ROOT 
QUALITY supplies will be made on 
your orders. Equipment from your 
nearby distributor saves a great deal 
in delivery charges and transportation 
time. Take advantage of this saving. 
Get acquainted with your nearby 
Root distributor. 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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PALMETTO BEES and QUEENS 


Imported Stock, Three-band Italians 
Package bees: Two-pound package with 
queen, $3.25; three-pound package with 
queen, $4.25. In lots of over five packages, 
25c per package less. Queens, 60c each; 
half dozen, $3.50; dozen, $6.50. No disease. 


Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, S. C. 





OLD RELIABLE 


Mondeng for Hives, Supers, 
Sections, Frames 





and all other bee supplies at 
factory prices. Send in your 
list now for special quoting if 
you want to save money. 


Charles Mondeng 
Company 


159 Cedar Lake Road 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















EXTRA 
PACKAGE BEES 


When You Want Them 


2 pounds $3.50 
3 pounds . 4.50 
Discount on large orders 
With pure bright Italian queens 


OHMERT HONEY CO. 


| Dubuque, Iowa 
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Diemer's Three-Band Bright 
Italian Bees and Queens 


Queens before June 15, $1.00 each. 
After June 15, 75 cents each 


Tested, $1.50 each 
Package Bees, prepaid to fourth zone: 


8 pounds with queen, $5.50 
2 pounds with queen, $5.00 


After June 15, 50 cents less per package 

Queens sent in Double Barrel Introducing Cage, 

Orders filled within twenty-four 
hours. Free circular. 


G. G. DIEMER, Liberty, Mo. 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


WINTER LOSS FROM WET CELLAR 

1. I bought a swarm of bees a year ago 
last spring in a ten-frame standard hive. I 
dug a cellar and covered it over with flax 
straw, as it turned too cold to get a top 
built over it. It was O. K. until January, 
then we got a thaw and water ran in and 
got the bottom wet, and when it turned 
cold again it started to freeze, and stayed 
frozen until March, when I opened it up 
again, and the bees were all dead. There 
was some ice on the bottom board; not 
much mold on the combs, only where there 
was quite a lot of beebread in the combs, 
but the hive was like it had been in a 
pond of water. I had three or four thick- 
nesses of heavy paper wound around the 
hive and folded over the top of the inner 
cover, and the outer cover over the top of 
this. Isn’t this where I made my biggest 
mistake—too much wrapping? Will this 
hive be all right to put package bees in 
next spring? There is thirty or forty 
pounds of honey, mostly granulated now. 
This hive had an extra hive body on top; 
most of the honey was in the lower hive. 

2. I have the cellar roof on now and I 
see it is freezing again this winter. Would 
it be fit to put bees in next winter? I have 
it dug eight feet deep and a ceiling two 
feet below ground, covered with one and 
a half feet of flax straw. This is a rather 
cold place, I guess, for beekeeping. It was 
42 below, here, January 29. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Answer—1l. If you will put that hive in 
a dry place where it is warm enough for 
the moisture to evaporate and the combs 
to get perfectly dry, I do not think that 
there will be any trouble in having a pack- 
age of bees put it to good use next April 
or May. 

2. Your cellar is not deep enough in the 
ground. You ought to be able to build a 
cellar where it will not freeze at all in the 
winter. You do not say whether you have 
an entrance to that cellar on the level, in 
the bank. That is the way I would build 
a cellar if I did not put a building on top 
of it. Then I would put a double entry to 
it, with some straw in the space between 
A cellar is 
not of much use in any part of the country 
if it is not protected from cold. 


the outer and the inner door. 


DETAILS OF QUEEN-REARING 


1. I have eight colonies of bees. How 
many queens could I successfully put out 
in one day? 

2. Will a mating box that holds three 
extracting frames be big enough for a 
queen until I sell her? I intend to put one 
shallow comb of honey and two shallow 
empty combs in the box. Will this be all 
right for the bees and queen? 

3. Will a queen lay in a shallow empty 
comb which was used for honey last year? 

4. When can I start raising queens in 
my part of Illinois? 

5. I have 400 pounds of white and sweet 
clover honey to feed my bees in the spring 
in shallow extracting frames for queen- 
rearing? Do you know a market for the 
above honey? I cannot sell it here or in 
any towns. ILLINOIS. 


Answer—1. It takes ten days to rear 
queens from a colony which has been made 
queenless and has young brood fit to raise 
queens, or to produce queens by the Doo- 
little system. You can rear as many queens 
as you choose to rear, but it takes one 
nucleus for each queen in which to hatch 
out and become fertile. 

2. A mating box .holding three extracting 
frames would be large enough, but it is 
better to have combs in which there is 
brood, otherwise the bees that you would 


put in that hive would be likely to desert 
Better buy a queen-rearing book, such a 
“Practical Queen Rearing.” 

3. Yes, a queen will lay in any combs 
that are given her, when she has been 
mated. 

4. It would hardly do to rear queens 
before May, as there would not be many 
drones out. 

5. The only way to sell honey is to go 
where there are people who like honey. You 
should start out among your neighbors and 
offer it to them. At the time of the holi- 
days is the best season to sell honey. 


CHANGING TO LARGER HIVES 


1. I have some bees in standard eight- 
frame hives, and I am thinking of making 
a change and would like your advice. Would 
it be better to get some ten-frame hives and 
take the bees and frames out of half of the 
eight-frame hives and put them in ten- 
frame hives and give them an extra hive 
body, then take the empty eight-frame 
bodies and give them to the other eight- 
frame hives, or get all eight-frame bodies 
and double them up as they are or leave 
them alone and just give them supers? 

2. Will those two hive bodies give as 
good satisfaction as the Modified Dadant 
hive? NEW YORK. 


Answer—1. If your hives are all eight- 
frame hives, I would not advise you to 
make ten-frame hives. It is always best 
to keep but one kind of hive, and you have 
to use two hive bodies anyhow, for spring 
breeding and for winter. So rather than 
use some ten-frame hives I would have 
them eight frames. 

2. Many people succeed with Langstroth 
size hives, either eight or ten frames. But 
for myself I prefer just one brood chamber 
of Dadant size. But I will never advis« 
anyone to go to the expense of a change 
since one can succeed very well with eight 
frame hives. Dr. Miller always used two 
eight-frame hives for the bees to breed ir 
then removed one story at the beginning of 
the honey crop, putting all the best brood 
combs on the remaining hive and giving th: 
extra combs to weak colonies. A hive thu 
treated, if given two stories of supers wil! 
fill them quite fast if the crop is good, be 
cause the bees are confined in a small spac: 


UNITING IN SPRING 


I intend to unite some colonies thi 
spring. When is the best time to do it 
Should I put a queen excluder between th: 
two hives, or use the newspaper plan, or 
just put one hive on top of the other and 
let them fight it out? 

These are wintering outdoors. Have had 
them out three winters now and never lo 
a colony, although it gets as low as 35 
degrees below sometimes. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Answer—Wishing to unite two colonie 
wait till it is warm enough to examir 
them; then kill the poorer of the two queen 
and the following evening place the quee! 
less hive on top of the other with a new 
paper between the two. 

But I must say that spring is a poo 
time to unite colonies, as they are abou 
to breed and become strong. However, 
one has a poor queen, or no queen at all, 
is a good plan to unite them with oth: 
colonies, 
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MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCE 


1. I intend to move my bees about ten 
rods from their old stand some time be- 
tween now and spring. Which is the best 
way to move them? Some say move them 
gradually, a short distance at a time. Would 
it be all right to move them the full dis- 
tance at one time, without danger of some 
of the bees coming back to the old stand? 
Is it best to move them in chilly days, or 
warm days? Some say to put some kind 
of obstruction in front of hive after moving 
them. I suppose one would have to put a 
different colored one in front of each hive 
if one moves more than one. ‘ 

2. I want to do some requeening this 
spring. When is the best time to do this 
work in this locality? 

3. My bees are low in stores. I made 
some sugar candy and gave it to them, but 
it seems they do not care for it. Maybe it 
is too hard so they cannot get it. If this 
is the case, how could I soften it? 

KANSAS. 

Answer—1. When you desire to move 
bees you must keep in mind the fact that 
after they have learned the location of their 
home they start out without looking be- 
hind and, of course, will return to the spot 
that they have learned. So when you move 
bees you must let them understand that 
they are being moved, and when they fly 
out there must be something at the entrance 
of their hive to call their attention to the 
change of location. The better you do all 
this, the less bees you will lose. 

You may, of course, move the hives « 
little each day, but it must be in a time 
when they fly every day, so that every day 
they will notice the change of location, for 
bees return usually to the exact spot where 
the hive was. Moving them ten rods, six 
inches or a foot each day is too much 
trouble. So it is better to move the entire 
distance at once. Wait till they begin to 
fly every day. Then close them up in the 
evening and move them early the next 
morning, disturbing them enough to let 
them know that something is going on 
Release them when you know that they are 
fully awake and place some obstruction in 
front of the entrance. They will look back 
at their exit and recognize the spot. Some 
may return to the old spot anyway. If you 
happen to have a colony much weaker than 
the others, you may leave it on the old 
spot so that it will gather the stubborn 
bees that insist on going back; then move 
this colony a few days later. 

2. You may rear queens at any time 
after they have begun to raise brood. But 
as queen-rearing requires warmth, it is best 
to wait till the days are quite warm, May 
or June. 

38. Bees take sugar candy very slowly, 
because they have to wet it in order to take 
it. Moisten it from time to time and they 
will take it. In spring it is best to give 
them syrup made of equal quantities of 
water and sugar, so that they will not need 
to go after water to use it. 


MOTHS IN BOX-HIVES 


1. I bought five hives, or gums, of bees 
in old boxes, and wish to transfer to modern 
hives. They have moths. 

2. I wish to save the brood. Will they 
fight the moths out if there happens to be 
a few in the brood I transfer? Or would 
it be best to throw the brood away and 
make the bees start new? 

ARKANSAS. 


Answer—1l1. Box-hives or gums _ should 
be transferred to movable-frame hives, using 
all the good worker combs and the brood. 
As to your colonies having moth grubs, if 
they have plenty of brood and are strong 
in bees, they cannot have more than one or 
two in corners, where the bees cannot get 
at them. When you transfer the combs 
you will get rid of them easily. Directions 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


HAZELATLAS GLASS CO. 
WHEBLING.W.VA 
WORLD'S: LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 

















BERRY’S RELIABLE THREE-BANDED 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1929 


AGE, ABILITY AND EXPERIENCE 


Thirty-five years an active beekeeper. Fifteen years Alabama’s largest package 
shipper and queen breeder 
Thousands of colonies. Thousands of nuclei. No order too large or too small for us. 


Quality, service and prices best ever for 1929. 


Your circular price list is now ready 


M. C. BERRY & CO., Box 697, Montgomery, Alabama 
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Record 
Honey-makers 


YANCEY HUSTLERS 


IN PACKAGES OR NUCLEI 


Every buyer of bees has a right to expect: Clean, pure-bred stock; young bees; no 
drones; hustling young queens of a good honey-making strain; generous overweight 
in every package; prompt delivery, in first-class condition; reasonable prices; kindly, 
courteous consideration at all times. 


Think it over; we guarantee to please you on every deal; you to be the judge. 
Price list and full particulars on request. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES. 


Yancey Brothers, Owners 


Bay City. Texas 























Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 














RED STICK PACKAGE BEES 


AND NUCLEI 


CANNOT BE DUPLICATED AS TO PRICE, QUALITY 
AND QUANTITY 


1 to 100 2-lb. packages $2.75 
1 to 100 3-lb. packages $3.40 


Above prices include select untested queens, purely mated, and our usual big 
overweight. 


Add 25c to the above prices for two- and three-frame nuclei 


Combs guaranteed to be first class and well covered with young bees and as 
much sealed brood as possible. 


Select untested queens, 1 to 100, $1.00 


Here is part of a letter we received this past winter from a man whose business 
is mixing with beekeepers throughout the U. S.: “As I am continually visiting bee- 
keepers, I have an excellent chance to learn the reputation of different strains of 
bees. I have heard so many good things about Red Stick bees until I am really 
curious to know how you influence your bees to hold such a commendable place.” 

Think what this means, then send us your order. 


We do not have any losses, because we know how to ship, what to ship, and when 
to ship. All packages shipped on sugar syrup, and the queen inside the package, in 
her cage. One hundred per cent satisfaction guaranteed. State health certificate 
with each package and queen order. 


We have nothing but pure Italians. 


No deposit with your order 


RED STICK APIARIES 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
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for transferring are given in “The Honey- 
bee,” paragraphs 574 to 582. You can also 
find directions in “First Lessons in Bee- 
keeping,” paragraphs 94-95. We publish a 
small pamphlet on the subject, which we 
sell for 10 Will send you one. 

2. Of course, must save the brood. 
You will not find many moths among the 
brood combs. The brood is very important 
at this time, since it will produce the young 
bees that will give you a harvest of honey 
in June. Be sure and save all the worker 
brood. It may be easily distinguished from 
the drone brood, for the drone-comb is 
larger than the worker-comb and its brood 
has like the end of a loaded 
cartridge. 


cents. 
you 


raised caps, 


TO HIVE NUCLEI 


I am ordering two three-frame _ nuclei 
from the South, and am going to ask a 
few questions. Will have to get new hives 
with wired foundation, in frames. 

1. Should I get heavy worker or brood 
foundation? In what part of the hive should 
the three frames of brood be placed? Would 
you place them all together about the cen- 
ter?! 

2. What time of day is 
them in? 

I thought I would get them about tim« 
of fruit bloom. Is this right? 

4. Will they build up faster if fed some 
heavy sugar syrup in a super? HIO. 


best to put 


get brood foundation and 
put the frames containing it close together 
on one side of the brood chamber, so that 


Answer.—Yes, 


the bees will find it easier to keep the 
brood warm. They can build out as fast as 
they need additional room. 


2. The best time to handle bees is the 
middle of the day, but if you have them 
in cages you may put them in one side of 
the hive, with the cage open, and they will 
go to the frames of foundation of their own 
accord. This may be done at any time of 
the day. 

3. Yes, 
they 
and 


fruit blooming time is best, as 
may be able to secure a little nectar 
surely some pollen, which they wil! 
feed their brood. 

4. Feeding will probably be necessary 
so that they will not be short for breeding. 
This the conditions of the lo- 
cality and of the seasons. They should not 
short of stores. 


need to 


depends on 


be allowed to run 


LIGHT WEIGHT SECTIONS 


Please advise me what to do. Our hive 
produce light weight sections in the bottom 
super. Would a queen excluder board pre- 
vent this, as they use the lower super for 
brood hatching? Our hives are 20x20 and 
hold twelve frames. NEBRASKA. 


bees rear brood in the 
thing to do to prevent 
this is to use a queen excluder. 

But in sections wel 
filled, it is quite important to have founda- 
tion in full sheets in each of the sections 
The much more likely to fill the 
sections full of honey when they are filled 


Answer—If your 


sections, the only 


order to get the 


bees are 


with foundation. 


FEEDING HONEY IN SPRING 
I have some extracted honey left over 
and I want to feed it back to my bees for 
brood raising this spring. How would you 


mix it just to raise brood, not to store’ 
Thanking you for your past information, 
DELAWARE. 


Answer—aAs the bees need lots of wate: 
rearing in spring, it will be a 
right to add 25 per cent of water, or there 
about, to the honey, provided none is fe 
until they begin to fly regularly in spring 

Do not feed a large quantity at a tims 
and be careful not to promote robbing. Ths 
is a important point. 


for brood 


very 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 
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Current association meetings and organization notices are published in 


this department each month. 


Secretaries and other 


officers of organizations 


who wish publicity here should make sure that notices are sent in before the 


fifteenth of the month preceding publication. 


Frequently notices are 


received too late for use and consequently do not appear at all. 


A Lively Meeting at St. Paul 

Lively is a good word to use rela- 
tive to the meeting of the beekeepers 
at the University of St. Paul under 
their new leader, Dr. M. C. Tan- 
quary. The meetings were held in 
the old Dairy Hall, January 17 and 
18. There were seventy-five to one 
hundred present all the time and the 
interest was certainly keen. 

Mr. Kjosness, manager of the 
Mountain States Association, worked 
up considerable interest in the re- 
sults which have been obtained in 
the neighboring state of North Da- 
kota and in the other states where 
producers have become members of 
this growing cooperative. His report 
showed decided progress and satis- 
faction with the progress of the 
association. 

It seems quite likely that many 
Minnesota producers will join the 
Mountain States Association. There 
is no reason why the association 
should not extend its operations over 
a wider territory than originally 
planned. The marketing details are 
perhaps more easily taken care of 
for a large volume, warehoused in 
producing regions, than a small vol- 


ume. The larger the volume the 
better for the association and _ its 
members. 


Professor Corkins’ talks, given also 
in North Dakota, are mentioned in 
the report of the meeting at Fargo. 
The manager of the Land-of-Lakes 
Creamery Company supported the 
interest in the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association by de- 
tailing the success and history of 
that now famous organization, which 
does upwards of a fifteen-million- 
dollar business a year in butter and 
dairy products. It is probably the 
most outstanding success of its kind. 

Other speakers on the program 
were Dr. M. C. Tanquary, J. W. 


Thompson, G. H. Cale, and local 
beekeepers. 
Beekeepers’ Meeting and Short 


Course in North Carolina 


The eleventh annual meeting of 
the North Carolina State Beekeepers’ 
Association was held during the bee- 
keepers’ short course at the North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh, on 
January 25. The attendance was 
unusually good. Seven of the largest 
and most progressive beekeepers at 
this meeting owned 4,150 colonies, 
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producing 258,000 pounds of honey 
last year. 

The question of advertising honey 
was discussed and a conclusion drawn 
that it was not over-production, 
but under-consumption, that is the 
trouble. The association is support- 
ing a movement to secure additional 
funds for the Culture Labora- 
tory, to be used in studying honey. 
The American Honey Producers’ 
League was given support and en- 
couraged. 

The Directors’ Committee was 
asked to seek help from the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture 
to prevent moving bees and equip- 
ment in the state without a certifi- 
cate of inspection. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Eli Winesett, Whiteville; 


Bee 


vice-president, J. G. Killian, Ridge- 
way; secretary-treasurer, F._ B. 
Meacham, State College, Raleigh. 


Executive Committee: F. R. Jordan, 
Wilmington, J. W. Reed, Whitakers, 
and the above named officers. 


Christmas Apiculture Meeting 


The 

The apiculture section of the As- 
sociation of Economic Entomologists 
met in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, on Saturday, 
December 29, 1928, under the chair- 
manship of Prof. H. F. Wilson of the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. James 
I. Hambleton discussed the recent 
difficulties in selling American honey 
in Germany because of the German 
requirements that honey shall not be 
overheated, the test used being the 
presence of the enzyme diastase. 
Professor Wilson discussed his later 
work on yeasts causing fermentation 
in honeys. Mr. W. J. Nolan gave a 
report of his work during the season 
of 1928 with the Watson technique 
for artificial insemination, this being 
the first report of any person other 


than Dr. Watson himself with the 
successful use of this valuable meth- 
od. A paper by Dr. C. E. Burnside 


was read in his absence on the gas 
treatment for American foulbrood 
combs, in which it was stated that 


method has not given satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Ray Hutson, of New Jer- 
sey, discussed the colonies 
of bees moved to orchards for pur- 
of pollination, showing that 
this does not help the bees as much 
as one might suppose. The present 
writer read a paper in which an ef- 


this 


losses to 


poses 


CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific at all 
times, build very white combs, are 
little inclined to rob, rarely affected 


with European foulbrood, and are 

most excellent workers. Average 

surplu from producing colonies 

during 1927 was 180 lbs. extracted. 

Have been breeding Carniolans for 22 
years. Several breeders imported each year 
—Jan Strgar and M. Ambrozic stock. e 


have supplied queens to many Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, to the 
Provincial Experiment Stations and Farms 


of Canada and to the Japanese Government 
for breeding purposes. We probably have 
the finest Carniolans in the United States. 
Ask for our free paper, “MERITS OF THE 
CARNIOLAN BEE.” 


Orders booked as follows: 
»-pound package with queen $ 4.50 
&-frame colony with tested queen 13.50 
Select line-bred breeding queen 10.00 


Ask for 
queen 

We expect to ship packages and colonies 
May 5 to 15, these dates depending to some 
extent on weather conditions. We sell only 
a very limited number of packages and 
eight-frame colonies. 


ALBERT G. HANN 


Glen Gardner, New Jersey 


LAND 


OPENING 


A New Line under construc- 


prices for tested and untested 











tion in Montana opens a mil- 
lion acres of good wheat and 
stock country. Send for New 


Line book. 
Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana offer best opportunity 
in two decades to secure good 
improved farms from 
and mortgage 
panies at a fraction of 
real value. Send for lists. 
proved farms for rent. 
Washington, 
Idaho 
tunities in 


banks, 
insurance com- 
their 
Im- 
Oregon and 
have exceptional oppor- 
fruit and poultry 
raising and dairying with mild 
climate and excellent 
surroundings. 

Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. 


scenic 


Low Homeseekers Rates 


E. C. LEEDY 


Dept. J-8 Great Northern Ry. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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BEES--QUEENS 


2 lb. Packages with queen (Italians) 


| 10 100 
$3.25 


$3.00 $2.85 $2.75 
3-lb. Packages $1.00 additional 
Parcel Post packages 75c additional 
Queens, $1.00 each; $11.00 dozen: 
$75.00 per 100 


W. A. Whitmire, Milton, Fla. 
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Announcing Our New Low Prices On Packages 


PURE THREE BAND ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-Pound Package with Queen_____ $2.80 
3-Pound Package with Queen 3.75 
We have put our package prices down on the basis of the low honey 
prices and believe that we are giving more for the money than most 
shippers. We guarantee overweight packages, safe delivery, no dis- 
ease, good young queens, service and satisfaction. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SON, Prairie Point, Miss. 














THE ENGRAVINGS APPEARING IN THIS PUBLICATION ARE MADE BY THE 

Waterloo Engraving aoate 

& Service Company 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Makers of Metal Engravings and Oiiiniines 
Designs Furnished for Letterheads, Labels, Etc 
We do no printing 
WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 
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Burleson’s Package Bees 


Italian Bees .. $1.00 per Pound 
Young Italian Queens . $1.00 Each 


For the past fifteen years I have shipped thousands of pounds of 
bees into Canada and Northern United States, with such success that 
my customers sell all the bees that I can produce, without much money 
being spent in advertising on my part. 


I have fast train service to the North and a low express rate. I 
ship nothing but young bees and Spring Reared Select Untested Italian 
Queens. When bees are caged I add for each pound of bees sold one- 
fourth pound extra. No drones shipped. No disease; health certifi- 
cate furnished; shipped without combs; fed in transit on sugar syrup, 
and they are GUARANTEED to please—you to be the judge. 


Shipping date April 15 to May 25 


Ten per cent books your order, balance to be paid for before bees 
are to be shipped. 


Any kind of references furnished on request. 


T. W. BURLESON, Waxahachie, Texas 
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66 q 99 Leaders in quantity hone a 
GRAY CAUCASIANS coe teh Bh pe Re 
Prices of bees and queens for April and May delivery—Queens, untested: 1 to 5, 

$1.50 each; 6 to 12, $1.30 each; 13 to 25, $1.25 each; 25 to 50, $1.00 each; 50 to 

100, 90c each. Packages: Two pounds, 1 to 9, $4.25 each; 10 or over $4.00 each. 

Three pounds, 1 to 9, $5.25 each; 10 or over, $5.00 each. Queens included with 

each package. Prices on packages are f. o. b. Bolling, Alabama. 


No‘deponit required BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Ala. 














Package Bees, Queens 


NEW CUSTOMERS sending full remittance with order we will 
make the first ten two-pound packages with young laying queens 
at $2.50 per package. 


If you want more than ten packages, will book your order with 
10 per cent down, balance just before shipping, at $3.70 each. Add 


90c extra for three-pound packages with queens. Extra queens, 
$1.00 each. Breeders, $10.00 each. Years of experience in raising 
and shipping the finest of honey gathering Italian bees. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Mercedes, Texas 
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fort was made to define the condi- 
tions in the United States suitable 
for commercial honey production 
Several other papers were scheduled, 
but could not be read for lack of 
time. 

The meeting was not largely at 
tended, but it was an enthusiasti: 
group and we all enjoyed the oppor 
tunity to discuss the scientific prob 
lems of beekeeping together. A com 
mittee was appointed to formulat: 
a plan for spreading the activities 0! 
the section. E. F. Phillips. 


Report of 1927 Apis Club Meeting 
in Paris 

Those who take an interest ir 
European beekeeping affairs may 
like to know of the report of thi 
proceedings of the Apis Club meet 
ing in Paris, 1927, published by 
Canon A. Delaigues in the form ot! 
a section of his Encyclopedie d’Api- 
culture, and entitled “Livre d’Or de 
Apis Club International.” This re 
port is in French and English, Mlle. 
Nora Baldensperger and her father, 
“Pere Baldens,” ha~ing kindly un 
dertaken the English translation. 
The brochure is procurable from the 
office of The Bee World as well as 
from the compiler himself at Ecu- 
cille, Indre, France. A. D. B. 


Arkansas Convention 


Reports received here indicate a 
very interesting convention held at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, December 14 
and 15. The president of the asso- 
ciation is also lieutenant governo: 
of the state. In addition to the ad- 
dress of the president and report o! 
J. V. Ormond, inspector of apiaries, 
there were talks by E. E. Corlis, 
agricultural agent of the White Rive: 
road; B. W. Coyle, of DeValls Bluff; 
Arthur Allen, state apiarist of Mis- 
souri; W. H. Hawkins, of Camden, 
Arkansas; Jere Frazier, branch man- 
ager of the G. B. Lewis Company, 
and M. Justin Matthews, of Littl 
Rock. 

A banquet was held in the evening 
with H. K. Thatcher as toastmaster. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Hon. Lee Cazort, Lamar; 
vice-president, J. Green Nordin, Lit- 
tle Rock, and J. V. Ormond, of Elba, 
as secretary-treasurer. 





Florida Marketing Association 


The beekeepers of Florida ha‘ 
undertaken to organize a honey mar- 
keting association. The movement 
was started at the convention of the 
state association last summer. It is 
proposed to put up a standard gra 
and pack of Florida honey to be so! 
through the cooperative organization 
The individual producer will receive 
the price at which the honey is soli, 
less the cost of marketing. The offi- 
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cers of the present beekeepers’ asso- 
ciation are serving as temporary di- 
reetors of the new organization, al- 
though it is to be incorporated and 
be entirely distinct from the associa- 
tion. Florida Honey Producers, Inc., 
s the name adopted. 


Alabama Convention and Fair 
Exhibit 
By Howard C. Smith 

State Department of Agriculture 

The Alabama Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion rose to record heights during 
November, when they set up one of 
the most comprehensive exhibits ever 
staged at an Alabama. state fair, 
followed by a two-day annual state 
convention. 

At the convention addresses were 
made by H. C. Short, president, of 
Fitzpatrick; also by Prof. J. M. Rob- 
inson, professor of entomology, 
W. A. Ruffin, extension entomolo- 
gist, and President Bradford Knapp, 
all of Auburn Polytechnic Institute; 
Fred W. Muth, of Cincinnati; Thomas 
Atchison, state apiarist of the State 
Department of Agriculture and In- 
dustries at Montgomery; G. Sadler, 
express agent, Atlanta, Georgia, on 
handling bees by express; fair ex- 
hibits by J. M. Cutts, and a report 
from the field laboratory maintained 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, by 
Dr. Warren Whitcomb, who lectured 
on problems of research regarding 


bees. 
Many of the above talks were 
rather informal and were followed 


by round-table discussions in which 
all took part. This informal discus- 
sion was by far one of the most 
valuable parts of this convention. 

The second day was spent at An- 
dalusia, one hundred miles southeast 
of Montgomery, the trip being made 
by automobiles. The beekeepers were 
first escorted by the Andalusia Manu- 
facturing Company on a trip through 
their plant, and they entertained the 
delegates at a dinner at the Kiwanis 
Club, at which addresses were made 
by John C. Hogg, of the Andalusia 
Manufacturing Company; H. C. 
Short, president of the Alabama Bee- 
keepers’ Association, and Howard C. 
Smith, of the State Department of 
Agriculture, of Montgomery. 

A visit was made to a nearby 400- 
colony, one-yard apiary, where the 
unusual number of colonies was made 
possible by nearness to fine natural 
bee pastures. 

The exhibit at the state fair fea- 
tured a display of honey ranging in 
color and flavor from dark, heavy 
buckwheat, to light colored and fla- 
vored honey from sourwood, white 
clover, and the famous tupelo honey. 

The comb honey was shown in 
glass jars and also in sections. This 


lor dpril, 1929 


exhibit was illuminated from the 
rear, and it therefore showed the 
colors of honey to the very best ad- 


vantage through reflected electric 
lights. 
Various forms of Alabama-made 


packages for the shipment of pack- 
age bees were shown, together with 
queen cages, standard hives, hive 
equipment, and the ordinary acces- 
sories of beekeeping. 

The apiary display by the apiarist 
of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industries dealt more with 
the regulatory features of beekeep- 
concerned 
more especially with the eradication, 
or prevention, of European and 
American foulbrood. 


ing, since his duties are 


One of the most attention 
pelling features of the fair was a 
wire bee cage. Inside were housed 
a colony of bees, and several times 
during the day J. M. Cutts, of Snow- 
doun, former president of the Ala- 
bama Beekeepers’ Association, en- 
tered the cage and never lacked for 
a large and attentive audience. 


com- 


Thomas Atchison, state apiarist of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries, delivered an instructive 
address at the annual meeting, in 


which he emphasized that the year 
1928 had afflicted beekeepers and 
cotton producers with equal force, 


and that the late spring and a series 
of cold rains delayed both the plant- 
ing of crops and the growth of pas- 
ture plants for bees. 


Annual Convention Colorado Honey 
Producers’ Association 

The thirtieth annual convention of 
the Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation was held at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Denver, March 4-5. 

President Miller, in his address 
covering the year just ended, was 
pleased with results and urged that 
the good work be kept up. 

Prof. R. G. Richmond of the State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
spoke on “Apiary Inspection in Colo- 
rado” and showed where such work 
was necessary for good results, and 
said that Colorado climate and sun- 
shine are factors which give to the 
bee grower some of the best honey 
produced in the world. 

J. E. Eckert, of the Intermountain 
Bee Culture Field Station, Laramie, 
Wyoming, spoke on “The Location 
of Apiaries’”’ and told many stories 
of the lives of the bees, how they 
work and how they quarrel. 


S. F. Lawrence, apiculturist, of 
Amenia, North Dakota, spoke on 
“Beekeeping in North Dakota” and 


holds the record, that of 44,000 
pounds of honey from one hundred 
colonies of 

“The 


bees. 


Package Bee and Queen 


Business,”’ how it is done in Georgia, 
was told by J. H. Pruett, of Moultrie, 
Georgia. 

Frank Rauchfuss, the secretary, 
spoke on what the Association has 
done for the individual and what it 
could and would do if the member 
does his part. 

Dr. A. P. Sturtevant, in charge of 
the Intermountain Bee Culture Field 
Station, went into details of various 
diseases that sometimes affect the 
bee, how to check and handle. 

N. L. Henthorne, of Greeley, spoke 
on “Should the Association Make 
Exhibits of Honey and Honey Prod- 
ucts.’” He says that Mrs. Housewife 
is using more honey nowadays than 
heretofore. 

About one hundred bee 
tended the sessions. 

Officers elected: George Miller, of 
Littleton, re-elected president; 
F. G. Rauchfuss, La Jara, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Rauchfuss, Lakewood, 
secretary-manager. The directors are 
W. T. Brant, Mitchell, Nebraska; 
J. Cornelius, Crook, Colorado; W. J. 
Selby, East Lake, Colorado, and 
Hans Matheson, Denver. 


J. B. 


men at- 


was 


Dillon. 


Spring Meet in San Antonio 


The spring meeting of the Texas 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in San Antonio, April 5 and 6. The 
occasion of this meeting will be 
Honey Week in San Antonio. Miss 
Mary I. Barber, of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, will be in the city and give 
demonstrations of the use of honey 
at the various stores which carry 
honey regularly. The beekeepers will 
hold their first meeting Friday morn- 
ing. After the preliminary speeches, 
Miss Barber will give a demonstra- 
tion. In the afternoon men from 
A. & M. College and prominent bee- 
keepers will speak and Miss Barber 
will again demonstrate the use of 


honey. Saturday morning an impor- 
tant session will be held in which 
instructions relative to inspection, 


adulterated honey and cotton poison- 
ing will be given. The afternoon will 
be turned over to the Texas Queen 
Breeders and Package Dealers’ As- 
The Texas beekeepers are 
deeply indebted to Mr. B. I. Soloman, 
of the A. I. Root Company of Texas, 
for the presence of Miss Barber and 
for the pleasant place to meet, which 
will be the Root Company Building, 
on South Flores street. 
H. B. Parks, Sec’y-Treas. 


sociation. 


County Meetings in Michigan 


In the February News Letter, is- 
sued by the Michigan State College, 
two meetings are noted for April, 
one on April 2 at Manistee and one 
one April 4 at Bellaire. 
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YOUR CROP DEPENDS 


ON GOOD QUEENS BOUGHT NOW 


Good Untested $1.00 each, 
10 for 85e each, 100 for 75c each. 
Wintered Tested $1.00 each 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia 

















BEEWARE 
EXTRACTORS 


American Cans and Pails, Glass 
lloney Jars, Wired Foundation 
Catalog for the asking 


If you wish prompt service, write 


B. F. SMITH, Jr., Fromberg, Montana 


' em 5 
HYBRID BEES ] 
A Special Package 
Two and one-half pounds with 
purely mated Italian queen 
Each, $3.00. Quantities, $2.80 
Two-pound queenless package 
for strengthening weak colo- 
nies, each, $1.80. 
Prompt shipments, 
April 15. 
HERRON & STONE 
Millerton, Okla. 
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NORTHERN BRED 
ITALIAN _ EENS 
Untested _ $1.00 
; or more . 6.40 
12 or more ae 
100 or more _ 75.00 
HERMAN AHLERS 
Knappa - Oregon 
— 
5 


Sy 


Quality and Service 


Why not let quality and service 
determine the purchase of your bee 
supplies. We carry a large stock of 
Root Quality supplies, and can make 
prompt shipment at all times. Let 
us help you to be prepared for the 
honeyflow. Write for 1929 catalog. 


— BEESWAX WANTED — 


J, Nebel & Son Supply Co. 


Montgomery Co., High Hill, Missouri 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES | 


2 Ib. Package with Geom $4.25 
1 Untested Queen . . ‘ 1.00 
1 Tested Queen . .... 1.50 


Discount on quantity 


Inspection Certificate with each 


J. ALLEN, Catherine, Alabama 
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Idaho Bee Law Amendments 


Compelling the examination by the 
bee inspector of all colonies of bees 
suspected of being diseased, with 
compulsory treatment by the owner. 

Penalty for failure to destroy 
sources of infection. 

Destruction of box-hives or hives 
in which the combs are immovable, 
unless promptly transferred by the 
owner upon notification. 

Permits to sell colonies of bees or 
used bee equipment. 

No permit for removal of colonies 
of diseased bees. 

Forbidden to bring bees into the 
state from any other state unless 
they be in combless packages with 
food that has been heated to 212 
degrees for at least thirty minutes. 

Except that permits for parties 
owning bees outside of the state 
within ten miles of the Idaho state 
line may be obtained from the com- 
missioner of agriculture for trans- 
portation within the state. 

Annual beekeepers’ licenses to be 
issued to beekeepers at the following 
rates: One to twenty-five colonies, 
$1; twenty-six to one hundred colo- 
nies, $2; one hundred and one to 
two hundred colonies, $3; two hun- 
dred and one to four hundred colo- 
nies, $6; four hundred and one 
colonies and upwards, $12.50. This 
money is to be used for inspection, 
and if not. sufficient, additional 
license fees may be collected. 

The law is quite lengthy and this 
is only a_ short extract. Persons 
interested had best write for the law 
to the Director of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, at Boise. 





Change in Customs Regulations 
on Package Bees to Canada 


Under a new ruling in the Customs 
Regulations governing the shipment 
of package bees to Canada, prepaid 
shipments must have the amount of 
the prepaid expressage stated on the 
invoice. Where this is not mentioned 
the shipment comes under the Dump- 
ing Act and is subject to a special 
tax of $10. 

The American Railway Express 
Company furnishes an invoice, bear- 
ing their number, 2027, entitled ‘‘In- 
voice of goods for export to Canada 
sold by exporter prior to shipment.” 
It contains blank spaces for “kind 
of goods,” the “name of the pur- 
chaser,” “name of the seller,” “place 
of shipment,” “country of manufac- 
turer,” “marks on the packages,” 
“number of packages,” “quantity and 
description of goods.” Also two 
columns for the “market value of 
the goods for home consumption at 
the time of shipment” and a column 
for the “selling price of goods to the 
purchaser in Canada.” 

It is to these two last items that 


the regulations apply. The “market 
value of the goods for home con- 
sumption” should be given as the 
selling price of the package bees 
Say there were twenty packages of 
bees at $4.50. This would be $9 
as a fair market value at the poin 
of origin. The “selling price to th: 
purchaser in Canada” should be $9 
plus express, say $10, total $100. I 
prepaid express is not included ther: 
would be a special tax on the ship 
ment of $10. 





Iowa Research Bulletin 108 


We are informed by Dr. O. W 
Park, author of the Iowa bulletin 
“Time Factors in Relation to th 
Acquisition of Food by the Honey 
bee,”’ that a reprint of this bulletin 
has been issued and is now ready fo: 
distribution. The demand for this 
bulletin exceeded the original sup 
ply, with the result that copies 
have not been available for several 
months. Requests may be addressed 
to the author at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa. 





Mr. M. G. Beals, Oto, Iowa, 
Passes On 


Mr. Myron Goodrich Beals was 
born December 10, 1859, near East 
Hardwick, Vermont, and died at his 
home near Oto, Iowa, February 23, 
1929, aged 69 years, 2 months and 
13 days. 

Mr. Beals came to Woodbury coun- 
ty, Iowa, in 1881, locating at Smith- 
land, Iowa, working in the employ of 
A. A. Christie, who was the largest 
honey producer in the state. After 
working for Mr. Christie for a few 
years, he moved to Oto, Iowa, en- 
gaging in the business with his 
brother, Mr. F. A. Beals. He was 
one of the oldest beekeepers in the 
state, having spent over fifty years 
in the business in both Vermont and 
Iowa. 

Surviving him are his wife, two 


sons, Arthur Beals, at home, and 
J. D. Beals, Dwight, North Dakota; 
Seba Franzen, Smithland, Iowa; 


Ethel Beals, Oto, Iowa; Hazel Beals, 
Rapid City, South Dakota, and Jane 
Robson, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The two sons have followed in the 
footsteps of their father and are en- 
gaged extensively in the production 
of honey. 





English Prefer Light Honey 


A message from the British le- 
partment of Commerce received by 
Mr. T. L. Ball, of the Superior Honey 
Company, announces that “Honey to 
be shipped abroad, especially to Eng- 
land, must be very light in color. The 
people here prefer a type that is not 
thick or dark.” 


American Bee 
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Continental Can Company, Inc., 
Acquires Manufacturers’ 
Can Company 


Further expansion by Continental 
‘an Company, Inc., in the maufac- 
uring of miscellaneous cans is being 
innounced through the acquisition of 
he business of the Manufacturers’ 
Can Company, of Harrison, New 
Jersey. 

The acquired company manufac- 
tures a wide variety of miscellaneous 
cans for packing paints, varnish, oil, 
grease, etc. 

This additional business further 
diversifies the output of Continental 
Can Company between general line 
and packers’ cans. Its ultimate trans- 
fer to one of the company’s other 
plants will result in further econo- 
mies to the company and better serv- 
ive to the former customers of the 
Manufacturers’ Can Company. 

Since the beginning of 1928, Con- 
tinental Can Company; Inc., has ac- 
quired nine companies manufactur- 
ing tin containers and one manufac- 
turer of can-making machinery. 





Kansas Beekeeper Passes Away 


Mr. E. O. Farrar, Abilene, Kansas, 
died February 15, 1929. In his 
passing Dickinson county lost one 
of its most progressive beekeepers. 
The history of his apiary is of un- 
usual interest. From 1918 to 1925 
the profits from the bees furnished 
funds for the college education of 
his two sons. Following the boys’ 
graduation, the bees were taken over 
and cared for by Mr. Farrar, while 
the boys were teaching beekeeping 
in widely separated state colleges, 
Milton in charge of the beekeeping 
program for South Dakota, and Clay- 
ton for Massachusetts. This spring 
Clayton plans to move the Abilene 
apiary, by truck, to Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, where the bees will be used 
for pollenation purposes. 





Swiss Apiculture During 1928 


It is estimated that about 2,500,- 
000 pounds of pure honey, of a very 
high quality, are produced annually 
in Switzerland. The greater part is 
consumed at the hotels. Consider- 
able quantities of a much cheaper 
honey are imported for use in the 
chocolate and candy industry. Dur- 
ing 1928 Switzerland imported 1,147- 
482 pounds of honey, as compared 
with 745,290 pounds in 1927. 

Due to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, 1928 was not a prosperous 
year for apiculture. Heavy rains 
and cool weather during the early 
summer months. (Mr. Steiger, Office 
of Commercial Attache, Berne, Swit- 
ze:\land, January 28, 1929).—From 
Confectionery Foreign Trade News. 


for April, 1929 
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WRITE QUICK FOR LOW PRICES AND FOLDERS 


ABOUT OUR 


BEES AND QUEENS 


We GUARANTEE COMPLETE SATISFACTION and 
also prove to you why we can BACK THIS GUARAN- 
TEE TO THE LIMIT. WRITE QUICK AND WE 
WILL HELP MAKE THAT BIG HONEY CROP. 
SELECTED UNTESTED QUEENS ALSO GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE. 1-9, 75c: 10 up 70c. 


N. B. SMITH & CO., Calhoun, Alabama 
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BARGAINS IN BEES 


On account of the fact that my law practice is requiring so much 
of my time, I have decided to get out of the bee business after this 
year. In order to find a purchaser for my string of apiaries, it will be 
necessary for me to reduce my stock on hand, and on that account I 
am offering package bees and nuclei this season at reduced prices. 

I have three-band Italians only, use liquid feed, guarantee safe 
delivery, and furnish state certificate with each shipment. There has 
never been foulbrood of any kind in this portion of Georgia. 

If you are in need of bees, write for special prices. 


N. L. STAPLETON, Colquitt, Ga. 














BEE SUPPLIES 
Our 1929 catalog now ready for distribution. 


Send for free copy. 


We would like to hear from Beekeeper’s Associations who are in- 
terested in buying their supplies at a great saving. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 
A STANDARD OF PERFECTION 
This foundation gives each section | 
a delicate center that blends per- 
fectly with every bite. Remem- 
ber, well pleased customers are 
the comb honey producer's biggest 
Fancy Section Honey asset. Choice or No. 1 Sections 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
Sold by all For chunk 
Lewis -Dadant honey 
Dealers Slices easily 
S ~ A, 
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Continental Honey Containers 


These clean, bright, tight cans will help Made in several styles and sizes to 
you sell more honey. They make a meet your needs. Complete informa- 
strong appeal to your customers and tion, prices, terms or samples may be 
assure the Honey reaching them in secured through any of the distribu- 


excellent condition. 


tors listed below or any of our offices. 


THESE DISTRIBUTORS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU: 


The Brock Store Lone Star Bee G. B. Lewis Co Standard Lumber Co 

Decatur, Ind Supply Co Watertown, Wis. Winona, Minn 

A. G. Woodman Co San Antonio, Tex Albany, N.Y 

Grand Rapids, Mich pee te. 3 Magill & Co 

Carl F. Buck ee we a Fargo, N. Dak 

Walla Walla, Wash Superior Honey Co 

Mountain States Honey Los Angeles, Calif I ; Sioux Honey Ass’n 
Prod. Ass’n a Seattle, Wash J. W. Reid Sioux City, Ia 

Boise, Idaho Uvalde, Tex 

Colorado Honey North Dakota Bee 
Producers Ass'n Dadant & Sons Burrows Hdwe. Co Supply Co 

Denver, Colorado Hamilton, III Beeville, Tex Moorhead, Minn 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


DETROIT JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES E. ST. LOUIS 


A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
Council Bluffs, Ia 


A. I. Root Company 
St. Paul, Minn 
Chicago, Il 

San Antonio, Tex 


The Schultz Honey Co 
Ripon, Wis 


Fred W. Muth Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


INC. 


CINCINNATI 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. 


For our April crop and market report, we asked re- 
porters to answer the following questions: 
1. What is condition of bees? 
2. How much winter loss? 
3. Honey plant conditions compared to 1928. 
4. Honeyflows, so far, if any. 


5. Much honey left on hand and what grade. 


CONDITION OF BEES 

It is a little difficult at the time this is written to get 
a complete judgment on the condition of bees, but we 
would imagine generally that the bees are in a _ back- 
ward condition in comparison to the same date last year 
or years previous. They are backward in the South on 
account of the cool weather, which has held back the 
spring flows. They are backward in the North because 
of the cold weather, which has confined the bees con- 
tinuously for nearly eight weeks and they have only 
lately had flights. However, whether the colonies living 
will come up to the honeyflow in satisfactory condition 
or not does not depend so much on their condition now 
as on the continuity of warm weather and ample stores 
during the spring time. We believe, however, that gen- 
erally there are more weak colonies for this season of 
the year than happens in most years. 

In California the colonies also seem to be weak, al- 
though there is rapid strengthening now from the early 
stimulating flows. Where the bees have been properly 
cared for they are probably in average condition, but in 
general the bees are reported as being weak. 

WINTER LOSSES 

Winter losses throughout the entire South have not 
been any greater probably than in any other year, as 
bees there have not been subject to long confinement. 

In the North, reports are gradually coming in as to 
very heavy losses in many instances, especially from 
unprotected bees. The poor beekeeper and smaller one 
is evidently going to suffer from the losses this year, and 
there are many of the commercial beekeepers who have 
also been confronted with heavy loss. In many instances, 
especially in the central West, the type of stores on 
which the bees went into winter last fall was very poor, 
and as a result of long confinement the bees have, many 
of them, had dysentery and finally died even with plenty 
of honey in the hives. 

A large number of commercial producers have re- 
ported that they do not expect to have more than aver- 
age loss, and all cellar-wintered bees seem to be coming 
through in excellent condition, although suffering some- 
what from the long confinement. A warm spring coming 
now, however, would allow the cellar-wintered bees to 
be removed outdoors promptly and would leviate any 
additional loss. 


All in all, we would imagine that the winter loss this 
year throughout the entire north half of the country has 
been far more than in several years previous. California 
also reports considerable loss from starvation on the 
part of beekeepers who did not desire to feed and keep 
their bees replenished until the early flow started. 

We are inclined to believe that there is a good oppor- 
tunity for beekeepers to recoup their losses this year 
through the purchase of package bees. Package bees 
are extremely cheap, as can be witnessed by the adver- 
tisements, and this would also indicate that the package 
bee shippers are in excellent condition to handle any 
volume of orders which may be received. Added to this, 
the honey prospects in many sections of the country, due 
to the heavy amount of moisture, seem to be far above 
ordinary. 


Dadant 


HONEY PLANT CONDITIONS 

In most sections of the country, as previously stated, 
honey plant conditions seem to be far ahead of last year. 
In the Southeast, conditions are at least normal, if not 
somewhat in excess of normal, Florida being the only 
state which reported a low normal condition, and the 
section had very heavy flows last year. 

In the East, especially New England, there has per- 
haps not been as much snow as ordinarily, but in the 
entire balance of the East and central western sections 
it is apparent that the heavy snows have covered the 
clover in excellent shape and that the clover is now com- 
ing out from the melted snows with a much better stand 
than a year ago. From reports coming in, we would 
presume that the prospect throughout the white clover 
region this year, as far as clover is concerned, is far in 
excess of what it has been and at present the possibilities 
are more than an ordinary crop. 

It is, of course, too early to get any indication of what 
the plant possibilities are in the northern and western 
sections, because the snow still covers the ground. There 
has, however, been a heavy blanket of snow, and this 
would indicate that the irrigated sections as well as the 
dry lands of the West should have considerably more 
water than was true last year. Arizona and New Mexico 
seem to have suffered somewhat from lack of rain, and 
California is far from satisfied with their condition. The 
rains have been meagre, and although the early spring 
blooms are coming on nicely, indications are that unless 
heavy rains should come soon the crop cannot be normal. 
The Pacific Northwest also reports plant conditions some- 
what less than a year ago. 

HONEYFLOWS 

Of course, only a few of the southern sections can 
make any report on honeyflows, and most of these state 
that the early flows have been very much delayed by bad 
weather. Georgia reports good early flows, but most 
other sections state that the bees have only been able to 
get a moderate amount of stimulation from the early 
flows and in many instances it has been necessary to 
resort to feeding on account of continued rains and bad 
conditions. 


HONEY ON HAND 


One condition which augurs well for the prospect for 
honey sales next year is the fact that there is practically 
no white honey left on hand throughout the United 
States. Even the large honey producing organizations 
of the West are reporting a practical cleanup on white 
honey. The only honey now remaining is quite a large 
quantity in the Southeast, especially Georgia and Florida, 
with also a considerable amount in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. Louisiana has been fairly well cleaned up on 
account of the cooperative marketing. Texas is not carry- 
ing over any more than ordinarily. Outside of these 
large lots, perhaps the largest amount still available is 
in the form of amber honey scattered about in the hands 
of beekeepers throughout the central West. As reported 
previously in these columns, the central western bee- 
keepers had a very mediocre grade of honey last year, 
which is inclined to ferment, and this has been seeking 
the market in vain at satisfactory prices. Our sugges- 
tion would be that beekeepers dispose of this honey as 
best they can before the warm weather arrives, because 
undoubtedly it will give considerable trouble otherwise. 
Heating will help to preserve it, of course. 


CONCLUSION 


All in all, we believe that honey plant conditions 
throughout the United States, with the exception of per- 
haps the west coast and Arizona and New Mexico, are 
equal to last year, and in the central West we would 
consider them far better. The condition of bees is poor 
and the amount of loss is far greater. The honey is ex- 
tremely well cleaned up and the larger producers are 
optimistic. 
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Classified Ads That PAY 








—where you may buy, sell or exchange at 


issue now to rez ich us by the 15th. Terms: 











This Is Your Market Place On ly You Sell Quicker by Telling More 


Ads as small as ten words, costing only 70c, 


moderate cost — only 7 cents a word. Count are accepted here, but our regular advertisers 
each word of your message, including name have demonstrated that it pays to tell more. 
and address. Our advertisers tell us: “IT C Use enough words to thoroughly describe 
PAYS.” Send your ad for the very next your offering and you’ll sell quicker. Address 


all orders or inquiries to the Classified Adver- 
Send remittance with copy and order. Mini- tising Department of the American Bee 
mum ad ten words. a word Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








Will sell your Honey, Flowers, Poultry, Fruit, Pets (as rabbits, etc.) and more... . Is your ad here 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, Advertisements of used bee- 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your ke -eping equipme nt or of be es 


bank and other references with your copy. 


oncombs must be ace ompanied 
by a certificate of inspection 





Copy for this department must reach us nm 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre 
ceding date of issue. If intended for cla 
sified department, it should be so stat 
when advertisement is sent. 





BEES AND . from an authorized irispector. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Golden 





and three-banded Italians. Our standard IF you want bees that are gentle to handle, 
package—one frame of sealed brood built on good honey gatherers and beautiful to 
full sheet of foundation, three pounds of look at, my strain of golden Italians will 
bees and select young queen: 1 to 5, $4.50; please you. Prices. Untested, $1.05; six, 
6 to 10, $4.25; 11 to 24, $4.00; 25 or more, $5.50; twelve to forty-nine, 80 cents. each; 
$3.80. Additional pound or frame to pack- fifty or more, 75 cents each. Tested, $1.50 
age, 65c. Untested queens: 1 to 5, 90c; each. Health certificate, safe arrival and 
6 to 10, &5e; 11 to 24, 80c; 25 or more, 7T5c. satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R. 2, 
Prompt service and satisfaction or money Randleman, N. C. 


refunded. Moncla Bros., Moncla, La. ‘ _ = nee 
= SIMMONS ITALIAN QUEENS—Ready May 





THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens, first. One, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, 
ready June 1. Highest grade untested $10.00. Long distance orders by air mail. 
queens, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; twelve, Get our prices on nuclei. Fairmount Apiary, 
$9.00; fifty, $35.00. Two-pound package Livingston, N. Y 
with queen, $4.00 each. Three-frame nuclei - —_—_——. 
with queen, $5.00. Full colonies. I guaran- PAC KAG E BEES—lItalian Queens. Prompt, 
tee safe arrival anywhere, no disease, and satisfactory service. Health certificate 
a square deal to all. Nineteen years in the with every shipment, and safe arrival guar- 
game. A. E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. anteed. Now booking orders. Deliveries to 





; . start April 15. Two-pound packages with 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Producing queen, 1 to 24, $3.50; three-pound packages 
large, beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. with queen, 1 to 24, $4.50. Queens, un- 

Queens, untested, $1.25; select untested, tested, 1 to 9, $1.00; 10 to 24, 95c; 25 to 

$1.50; select tested, $3.00 each. Ask for 49, 90c¢. Homer W. Richard, 101 S. Jeffer- 

circular for package bees. Dr. White Bee son, El Dorado, Ark. 

Co., Sandia, Texas. 


a FOR SALE—FEight-frame colonies Italian 


CHOICE, bright Italian queens that are a bees with queen on Hoffman frames; $9.50 
pleasure to work with and you will be per colony f. o. b. here. No disease. Wilmer 
proud to own. Requeen with stock that E. Clarke, Ward 2, State Hospital, Bing- 


has been bred and selected in the North the hamton, N. Y. 
past 26 years for good wintering, hustlers, 








gentle and fine color. One queen, $1.00; FOR good queenbees for April, May, June, 
dozen, $10.00. Breeders, $10.00. Emil W. I refer to my ad in March issue, page 144. 

Gutekunst, Colden, N. Yy. Victor Prevot, Mansura, La. 
TWO-POUND package of bees with young FOR SALE—lItalian bees and queens. Noth- 
queen, $2.40 each; three-pound package, ing but the best queens: $1.00 each, 
$3.25 in quantities. See my large ad on $10.00 per dozen. One pound of bees with 
page 199. H. E. Graham, Box 735, Cameron, queen, $2.10; two pounds of bees with 
Texas. queen, $4.00. All charges paid to your P.O. 
—- liberal discount on large orders. Graydon 


QUEENS AND BEES—lItalians, golden and Bros., R. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
Carniolans. Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c —— espera lean Gihininenciiinateeeions 


each. Bees, $1.00 per pound. Satisfaction FOR bees guaranteed to please, see display 
guaranteed. C. B. Bankston, Box 65, Buf- on page 193 N. B. Smith’ & Co., Cai- 
falo, Texas. houn, Ala. , 


SAME OLD PACKAGE—Two pounds Italian 

bees, two combs (Hoffman frames), young 
Italian queen laying, to you. Same old 
price—six dollars per single package. Same 
old terms—one-fifth down to book order. 


COMBLESS packs ge ; bees, shipped on sugar 

syrup with Italian queen. Two-pound 
package, $3.50: ten or more, $3.00 each. 
Three-pound package, $4.25; ten or more, 


Y , e275 aeapt salt ~ Renata men 
May delivery, f. 0. b. Same old Jes Dalton, $3.75 each. Health = ce rtificate attached. 
. a ne! Safe arrival guaranteed. ren per cent with 
St. Francisville, La. . ase” 

order, balance before shipping. John A. 


$5,000 REWARD—This sum will be paid Williams, Box 178, Oakdale, La. 


our customers in 1929. Be prepared to 
share this by ordering your packages and PACKAGE BEES—Gentle, hardy northern. 
queens to fill all your surplus equipment Write for reduced, bargain prices. Van's 
and bring all weak colonies up to _ full Honey Farms, Hebron, In. 
strength for the honeyflow. Two-pound Erk ae Pee ee ee 
package, $3.25; three-pound package, $4.25 TWO-FRAME NUCLEI Italian bees and 
Untested queens, $1.00 each. Safe arrival young queen $3.50, early spring delivery. 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Health certifi- Bees are state inspected. Health certificate 
eate with each shipment. This reward will furnished. J. G. Prosser, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
be paid in increased surplus and profits. Do _ —— ———————_—> 
not delay preparing for the honey crop so QUEENS—Our queens sure have “IT” when 
that you can share it. J. M. Cutts & Sons, it comes to producing workers that make 
R. 1, Montgomery, Ala. fine comb honey. Three-banded Italian and 

- — — Caucasians, $1.00 each; twelve for $10.00. 

FOR SALE—Some fine yellow Italian We pay postage. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

queens, untested, $1.00 each. Ready to We are now booking orders for spring de- 
mail May 20 Satisfaction guaranteed livery James G. Johnston, 99 Superior 
J. F. Michael, R. 1, Winchester, Ind. St., Sharon, Pa. 


RRIGHT Italian queens, ones that are guar 

anteed to please you or your money re 
funded. Untested, any number, 75c eacl 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Honoraville Be 
Company, Honoraville, Ala. 





PACKAGE BEES—tThree-banded Italians. If 

you want bees that are gentle to handl« 
our bees will please you. Young queen 
no drones, half pound overweight in ever 
package. Bees shipped in light, room 
cages. Syrup feeder in cage. Two pound 
bees with laying queen, $3.00; three pounds 
bees with laying queen, $4.00; four pound 
bees with laying queen, $5.00. Remember, 
one two-pound package with queen without 
extra cost with every five packages w 
sell. State inspection certificate attached 
Prompt delivery; satisfaction guaranteed 
Send for free circular. Little River Apiarie 
Box 83, Gause, Texas. 





GERMAN BEE SHIPPER—Bees and queens 
in packages, leather-colored Italians. Two 
pounds bees and queen, $3.00. Free—Two- 
pound package and queen with every five 
packages we sell. Health certificate with 
shipment. Safe arrival guaranteed. William 
Piefer, Gause, Texas. 
PACKAGES hybrid hes with Italian. queen 
2% lbs. $3.00; quantities, $2.80. Herron & 
Stone, Millerton, Okla. 





LISTEN—lIf you desire to purchase high 

grade Italian bees and queens, write The 
Carolina Bee Co. for circular and price list 
W. O. Curtis, Manager, Graham, N. C. 





FATHER COULOMBE APIARIES—Yellow 


Italian queens and bees. “St. Romain 
Honey Girl” strain; shipped combless with 
sugar syrup feed. Two pounds bees with 


queen, one to nine packages, $3.25 each: 
ten or more, $3.00 each. Three pounds of 
bees with queen, one to nine packages, $4.25 
each; ten or more, $4.00 each. Queens 
$1.00 each; dozen, $11.00. No disease. State 
certificate with each shipment. Safe deli 
ery and all losses replaced upon “bad ord 
express receipt, guaranteed. Orders booked 
without deposit. J. Lloyd St. Romain, Mer 
Montegut, P. O. Telegraph office, Houn 
Louisiana. 





WARD’S bright Italian queens $1.00 each 

$10.00 dozen, May and June. Three- 
pound packages, $4.25. C. W. Ward, LeRo 
Kansas, » Be 


DIEMER QUEENS—Bright three-band It 
ians, before June 15, $1.00 each; after 
June 15, 75 cents each. Mailed to you in 
my double-barrel iateadinsinn cage. Write 
for circular giving price of package bs 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 
“- i QUEENS—Untested, $1.50 ea 
J. Vaught, 3435 Chestnut St., Oakland 
Cali?. All shipments by air mail start 
about March 10. 


GOLDEN Italian queens producing golk 

bees very gentle, good honey gather 
State inspected; satisfaction guaranté 
Tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50; untest 
about May, $1.00; six for $5.40; twelve or 
more, 80 cents each. G. T. Gaster, R 
Randleman, N. C. 
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TALIAN QUEENS—Read my advertise- 
ment in January issue. Allen Latham, 
Jorwichtown, Conn. 





‘HOICE queens by return mail. 
banded Italian queens, 
°1.00 each. Jul. 


Three- 
each, 80c; tested, 
Buegeler, Alice, Texas. 








 ETERMAN’S 
package bees. 

12, $10.00; 25, 

H. Peterman, 


select Italian queens, also 

Queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 
$20.00; 50 or 100, 75c each. 
Lathrop, Calif. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS—Two-pound 

package without queen, $3.00. Untested 
queen, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Add price of 
queen wanted. Safe arrival after May 10. 
Rirdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant Street, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
$2.00; after June 1, $1.00. Tested, $2.00. 
; Ww. Yates, 
15 Chapman St. Hartford, Conn. 





OUR circular tells why we have no drones 
in our package bees. No queen except 
one wanted, and very few old bees. An 
ideal package and at prices in line. Write 
for them. R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, 

each; twelve, $9.00; six, $5.00. Breeders, 
5.00 to $10.00. Tested, $2.50 each. Thirty 
years’ a golden breeder, and they stand sec- 
ond to none. J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 


CAUCASIANS—If they are Quinn’s, they 
are pure; they hold the world’s record 
for both comb and extracted honey. Most 
gentle of all bees. Carniolans in their 
purity, Italians that are bred, not merely 
raised. Prices: Untested, $1.50; select un- 
tested, $2.00. Tested, $2.50; select tested, 
$3.00. Ten per cent off on lots of one 





$1.00 





dozen. Special prices on lots of 100, 5600, 
1000. Are you interested in a long tongue 
reach? If so, try Quinn’s bees. Charles 


W. Quinn, C. E., the breeder of queens, Box 
14, Englewood, Fla. 





GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or 

package bees) for 1929, the big, bright, 
hustling kind (the kind that gets’ the 
honey). Satisfied customers everywhere. 
Untested, $1.00 each; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 
100, $75.00. Tested, $2.00 each. Two- 
frame nuclei or two-pound package with 
queen, $4.50 each; ten or more, $4.00 each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 
furnished. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala 
QUEENS and Bees for 1929. We can sup- 

ply any style package. Not a single dis- 
satisfied customer. Try our popular special, 
two frames of brood, four pounds bees and 
young queen, $6.50; five for $30.00. Prompt 
service and satisfaction. The Peerless Apia- 
ries, Box 54, Marksville, La. 


ITALIAN queens 








and package bees for 

spring delivery. Get our prices and a free 
package. We sell bees according to the 
price of honey. We guarantee safe delivery 
and satisfaction. Health certificate with 
each shipment. The Mangham Apiaries Co., 
Mangham, La. 





MR. BEEKEEPER—Before placing your or- 

der for bees, write me and get my prices. 
| have had nearly forty years’ experience 
as a beekeeper and I believe I can give you 
as good service as anyone else. Everything 
I send out absolutely guaranteed; all losses, 
when accompanied by a bad order receipt 
from express agent, made good at once. 
Write and get my prices before placing your 
order elsewhere. 

Miss. 


O. P. Hendrix, West Point, 


HIGHEST grade Italian 
$1.50; untested, 75 cents. 
one pound, $1.50; two pounds, $2.50; three 
pounds, $3.25. Have had no disease. State 
inspection certificate with each shipment. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
T. L. Davis, Buffalo, Leon Co., 





queens: —Tested, 
Package bees, 


Texas. 


FOR SALE—Two-pound bees, 
banded Italian queen, $3.00. 
tificate with each shipment. 
guaranteed. Write for full 
J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 





young three- 
Health cer- 
Satisfaction 
particulars. 





THRIFTY Caucasian queens from daughters 

of Imported mothers. After April 15: 
One, $1.50; twelve, $14.00. Safe arrival. 
Tillery Bros., Greenville, Ala., R. 6, U. S. A. 


AMERICAN BEE 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Two 





hundred colonies Italian 


bees; new ten-frame hives, new wired 
combs. Delivered anywhere in Minnesota 
Supers if desired. G. C. Matthews, 3329 


Girard Ave. - &.. Minneapolis, Minn 


FOR SALE- Sue 





practically new four- frame 


Lewis-Markle extractor Special baskets 
to take any size frames. Very convenient, 
special oiling system. This machine is 
faster than any other make eight-frame 
machine. The Hoffman Apiaries, Janes- 
ville, Minn. 

SELL 100 colonies bees in 10-frame dove- 
tail hives; several hundred supers; power 
extractor; boiler. Taylor’s Fur House, 


Griggsville, Ill. 





Two-frame 
pockets. 
0. S. Ward, 


extractor, 12-inch 
Price, $12.00. 


non-revers ible 
Nearly new 
Obion, Tenn 
FOR SALE CHEAP—tTen high grade Italian 
colonies of bees, 100 eight- and ten-frame 
comb honey supers. No disease. George F. 


Schilling, State Center, Iowa 

400 COLONIES of bees good condition 
Large quantity of supplie D. L. Yocom, 

Boulder, Colo 

APIARY FOR SALE—Twelve colonies of 
Italian bees in ten-frame hives, with 


equipment enough to run forty colonies. No 
reasonable offer refused. Rev. Willard J. 
Perry, 1422 Concordia Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 





FOR SALE—Fifty colonies of Italians in 


ten-frame hives; combs drawn from full 
sheet foundation. Price $10.00, three for 
$25.00, f. o. b. Bayard, Iowa. Bert Gander 





FOR SALE—450 colonies bees and equip- 
ment for comb, extracted or chunk honey, 
all in good standard eight-frame hives. Lo- 





cated in heart of sweet clover district of 

San Luis Valley of Colorado. L. W. How 

sam, La Jara, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens Only 
one grade, select. Safe arrival and satis- 

faction guaranteed Untested, one. $1.00 


six, $5.00: twelve, $10.00 E. A 
Apiaries, Greenville, Ala 


Simmons 








from Park’s 
, Cream A 
Bedell, Ear!- 


FOR SALE- 
bred to lay 
mating: 15 eggs 

a 


-Hatching eggs 
Barred Rock 
$2.50. O. W 


ville, N. 
FOR SALE—Foundation: One pound me- 
dium brood, Tlic; five pounds medium 


brood, $3.40. One pound thin surplus, 83c: 
five pounds thin surplus, $3.85 One one- 





story, 10-frame hive, $2.50; five one-story, 
ten-frame hives, $10.00 One ten-frame 
comb honey super, $1.05: five ten-frame 
comb honey supers 7? 8 One hundred 
Hoffman frames, $5.2 —"s hundred No. 1 
sections, 4%4x1%, sat Write for 1929 
catalogue and save money. F. J. Rettig & 
Sons, Wabash, Ind. 
60-LB. CANS—Bargain. Will sell _ first 
comers used good 60-lb. cans, cased, at 
special price 25c per case two cans, for 
prompt shipment, as higher price later on 


and pays to take now. 
Inc., Richmond Hill, N. 


Arthur H. Hoffman, 
7 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


RUCKWHEAT | HONEY WANTED— Advise 
what can ship in 36-lb., 60-lb. and 160-Ib 
containers, and lowest price Arthur H 


Hoffman, Inc., Richmond Hill, N. Y 

SELLING 500 fiye-pound pails clover honey, 
60c per pail; 35 pails per case Sample 

10¢c. Secott’s Honey Farm, La Grange, Ind 


WAX—Made by new method, old combs and 
cappings. Send for. circular George 
Pratt, 2235 Penn Ave., Topeka, Kansas 


WHITE CLOVER in 2-60, 10c¢ pound Buck 
wheat and clover blend, 2-60, 7%c. One- 
pound sample, 25c in stamps. F. W. Sum- 


merfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

WHITE | CLOV ER extracted honey in new 
60-pound cans. Edwin Krinke, Bay City, 

Wis. 





HONEY | ‘WANTED—Small or large lots. 





Send samples of grades, stating quan- 
tities, and price wanted. Also buy white 
comb. Arthur H. Hoffman, Inc., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 
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HONEY FOR SALE—Best quality, lowest 
prices. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad Strect, 
lew York. 

WANTED—Dark honey for bakery. Edw. 
Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 

BLACK HILLS fancy table honey from 
sweet clover and alfalfa, in car lots and 


smaller quantities. 


Write for prices. 
est W. Fox, 


Fruitdale, S. Dak. 


Ern- 


“CLOVER HONEY—Comb and “extracted. 
Dr. E. Kohn & Sons, Grover Hill, Ohio.” 








PURE clover honey and pure autumn honey 
in pails and 60-pound cans. Descriptive 

price list free. F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Ill. 

STURDEVANT’S CLOVER 
Paul, Neb. Any quantity. 





HONEY — St. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Co., 
217 Broadway, New York. 
HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE—We | have 
it in any amount; light amber and white 
clover, basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. 


Write us what you need and ask for prices. 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 
West Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WANTED White clover extracted boner. 


honey. 
Send sample and your lowest price. Rs te 


Haenseroth, 4161 Lincoln Ave., Chic ago, Ill. 
HONEY FOR SALE—AIll grades. any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 


Inc., 265 Greenwich St., 


New York City. 


NEW C ROP shallow frame comb honey, ‘also 
section honey; nice white stock, securely 


packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 
rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 
HONEY FOR SALE — White ‘and amber 


honey in 60-Ib., 
Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, 


10-lb. and 5-lb. tins. 


Hamilton, Illinois. 


FANCY white clover extracted honey, any 
sizes Prices and samples on request. 
Kalona Honey Company, Kalona, Iowa. 


SHALLOW frame white comb honey and 
white extracted honey. 
The Colorado Honey Prod. Ass’n, 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Northern white, 
comb honey 
W. Cousineau, 





extracted and 


Moorhead, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover 
and amber fall honey in barrels and can« 


State quantity wanted and we will quote 
prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Mlinoi« 
WANTED—Light honey. Mail sample. Van’ 
Honey Farms, Hebron, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat comb and extracted 





Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
SUPPLIES 
FOR SALE—High quality queen mailing 
cages; also Root’ bee upplie Write 
for price Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Al- 
mont, Mich 
FOR SALE A quantity of frames 11\4” 
deep with 1% or °” spacing, at $5.00 
per hundred; 6% deep at $4.00 per hun 
dred. Dadant-Hoffman style A. G. Wood 
man Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
FOR SALE CHEAP—1000 first-class eight- 


and ten-frame upers. H. L. Case, 156 
West Ave., Canandaigua, N. Y 
FOR SALE yard of 
eight- 


To close out my entire 

supplies, I offer several hundred 
frame L. bodies, covers, bottoms, excluders, 
etc., at a bargain State number of each 
you can use. (Located near Chicago.) E. C 
Pike, St. Charles, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Foundation, bee brushes, “comb 

honey cartons, feeders, nailed and painted 
bodies, bottoms, covers, and bodies, veils, 
sections, a big assortment of frames, ex- 
cluders, comb and extracting supers m 
and many other items in good, usable condi- 
tion. Reason for selling, items no longer 
listed in our catalog. Prices the lowest any- 
where for the value. You can address G. R. 
Lewis Company, at Watertown, Wis., Al- 
bany, N. Y., Lynchburg, Va., Texarkana, 
Ark., or Sioux City, Iowa. 
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ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 

the bees, and the price will please the 
beekeeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. 
E. S. Robinson, Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y 


SAGGED COMBS are result of slackened 
wires caused by wires catting soft wood 
of frames. Use metal eyelets. Per 1,000, 
60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 25c. 
Postage 3c per 1,000. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 








BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We buy beeswax at all 
times and remit promptly. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass’n, 
Denver, Colo. 


Wired Founda- 
Catalog prices. 
Beeswax 





“BEEWARE” and Dadant’s 
tion for the Northwest. 
F. O. B. Fromberg, Montana. 

wanted. Write for prices. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FIND HONEY—If you wish to be an expert 
bee hunter, write to Will Grover, Bristol, 

Vermont. 

FREE-—-One gallon white paint with $30.00 
order for Root bee supplies at regular 

catalog price; April only; cash with order. 

Mail coupon today. V. Small, Augusta, 

Kansas. 





FINE ‘irrigated land to “trade for bees. O. J. 
Reid, McNary, Texas. 


FARM SEEDS FOR SALE—AIl leading va- 

rieties ot high grade seeds. Samples and 
prices free. F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Car- 
roll County, Illinois. 








MAKE queen introduction sure. One Safin 
cage by mail, 25c; 5 for $1.00. 


Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 





GEORGE S. DEMUTH is editor-in-chief of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. Its field editor 
is E. R. Root. This means a most carefully 
edited, able bee journal. Subscription price, 
two years for $1.00. Write for sample copy. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


WESTERN HONEY BEE 2828 E. 4th St., 

Los Angeles, Calif., published by Western 
beekeepers, where commercial honey produc- 
tion is farther advanced than in any other 
section of the world. $1.00 per year. Send 
for sample copy. 








FOR SALE—We are constantly accumu- 
lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinots. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 


THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, ‘Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.”” Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 








AMERICAN BEE 


WANTED—Position with large beekeeper, 
by single man, 23. Four years’ experi- 
ence in commercial honey production. Ref- 
erences furnished. Can start work anytime. 
Lawrence Robins, Mt. Sterling, Il. 





WANTED—One experienced beekeeper and 

one helper for 1929 season. Give age, 
weight, experience, and salary expected. 
W. J. Forehand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala. 





New Zealand Honey Production 
6,700,000 Pounds 


Honey production in New Zealand 
amounted to about 6,720,000 pounds, 
of which 2,464,000 pounds were ex- 
ported, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Principal market for New Zealand 
honey was the United Kingdom, but 
small shipments were made to Cana- 
da, China, Japan, and the Straits 


Settlements, Trade Commissioner 
Julian B. Foster, Wellington, re- 
ports. 


It is estimated by the New Zealand 
Government expert on honey that 
there are 8,000 producers of honey 
in the Dominion, and that of this 
number 1500 are raising bees for 
commercial purposes. 

Practically all of New Zealand’s 
honey production is of the extracted 
type. American honey extraction 
methods are followed by all New 
Zealand apiarists. 

Floral sources for honey in New 
Zealand are the white clover, manuka 
tree, rata tree, birch, and penny- 
royal, which produce, respectively, 
water white, dark, white, light am- 
ber, and dark red aaaes. 


Good Work 


The Essex County 
News tells a story of E. Carr and 
Mr. Barclay, of New Pct stopping 
at a hotel where no honey was served. 
The proprietor was indignant when 
they enquired whether he_ served 
oleomargarine. When they  per- 
suaded him that corn syrup was 
equally inferior he ordered honey for 
his table. 
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WANTED 


-Farm-raised, young, healthy 
experienced in ex- 





WANTED - 

man of good habits, 
tracted honey production and acquainted 
with brood = diseases. Give age, weight, 
height, extent of experience and responsible 
references, all in first letter. The Hoffman 
Apiaries, Janesville, Minn. 


BEES WANTED-—Will consider 50. two- 

pound packages with first-class young 
queens and bees for a good 382-volt light 
and power plant. Paul S. Johnson, Calla- 
way, Minn. 


WANT—50 to 100 colonies bees on shares, 
near San Diego preferred. A. Harris, 
1015 N. Ollie St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


able-bodied man 
State age, experi- 
Schellhorn, 


WANTED— Experienced, 
for extracted honey. 

ence and wages expected. A. E. 

Huntley, Mont. 

SITUATION “WANTED— With "experienced 
beekeeper for coming season. No bad 

habits. Odia Singleton, Cedar Grove, Mo. 





QUEENS | 


Untested queens, each §$ 1.00 


12 for 10.00 
Tested queens, each 1.50 
12 for 15.00 
Breeding queens, each 5.00 
Quantity prices upon request. 


Price reduction after June 1. 


service and 
satisfaction 


MRS. W. H. LAWS 


Box 505 Wharton, Texas 


Safe delivery, 





JOURNAL 





Apr 





GET RUNNING’S BEES 


AND GET HONEY — THEY SATISFY 


PACKAGES AND NUCLEI 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michigan 


Apiaries where produce honey 
y the car load. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed, Stock bred for honey get 
ing and gentleness. PRICES RIGHT. Let 


us name you prices on any quantity. 


Address until Jan. Ist 


DAVID RUNNING, FILION, MICH. 


After Jan. Ist, Sumterville, Alabama 

















‘GARDEN TRACTOR. 


Faria Ploving, Oe 


Harrowing, Seeding, Cul- 
tivating, Spraying and 
Lawn Mowing.—Also mows hay, 
weeds and other tall growth At- 
tachments instantly interchangeable. 
New improved Tools, Arched Axle, Tool 
Control, Power Turn, Snappy Powerful Mo- 
tor, Pulley for Belt . 


‘ork, and many oth- 

er features. Has solved the 

problem of thousands of gar- 

deners, florists, poultrymen, nur- 

serymen and suburban farmers 

Time Payment Plan. Write GILSON 

hg CO.,825 Park St, Port Washington, 
is. 














= 


The HODGSON RADIAL 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


with the three-speed drive, is the 
only radial extractor made _ which 
gives the operator full control of the | 
speed at all times. | 


4 


For circular, write to 
Ss. P. HODGSON & SONS 
British Columbia 
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( New Westminster, 











Choose Labels Wisely 
You Can’t Go Wrong with A-B-J Labels 


They sell honey and are priced right. 
Send for complete catalog 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILL. 














(- => 
It will pay you to get our 


BEES and QUEENS 


You get no drones, no queen 
but the one wanted, and young 
bees — at no advance in price. 
Our circular tells how. 

Write Us 


R. V. STEARNS 

















a Brady, Texas 
\ 
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